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It is my earnest hope and indeed Ше hope 
of all mankind that... a better world shall 
emerge out of the blood and carnage of the past 
— a world founded upon faith and understanding 
— a world dedicated to the dignity of man and 
the fulfillment of his most cherished wish — for 
freedom, tolerance and justice. 


GENERAL DOUGLAS MACARTHUR 


(From his address delivered at the 
signing of the surrender of Japan, 
aboard the U.S.S. Missouri, Tokyo 
Bay, 2nd September 1945.) 
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1 WHEN ALL through February 1942 Bataan ге- 
mained unconquered, the Japanese Prime Minister 
Hideki Tojo became increasingly restive. 

Bataan had become a symbol of Allied resistance 
and the focal point of American propaganda. The effect 
on the Japanese is lucidly reflected in their historical 
records thus: “There was an influence, а spiritual 
influence, exerted by the resistance on Bataan. Not only 
did the Japanese at home worry about the length of the 
period of resistance on Bataan, but it served to indicate 
to the Filipinos that Americans had not deserted them 
and would continue to try to assist them.” Bataan had 
to be liquidated. 

General Masaharu Homma, commander of 
Japanese forces in Bataan, earlier had called for heavy 
infantry and artillery reinforcements as necessary to a 
successful conclusion of the Bataan campaign. These 
had been granted him. Now Tojo, convinced of 
Homma’s inability to bring the campaign to its desired 
end by himself, put into operation a subtle maneuver 
by which a plan may be conceived and executed. to 
bring Bataan to its knees. 

Tojo instructed one of his young advisers, Colonel 
Susumu Nishiura to approach another officer to 
commission the latter to draw up the plans. This officer 
was Colonel Tokushiro Hattori, the brilliant army 
operations officer for Imperial General Headquarters, 
who earlier had served as Tojo’s secretary. Making 
exhaustive studies of the situation in Bataan, Hattori 
shortly had the plans ready. Approved by his superior 


officer, the plans were relayed to General Homma оп 
Bataan and Hattori made arrangements to be on the 
spot himself to see his plans put into operation. 

The third of April 1942 was Good Friday for 
Christian Philippines. For the Japanese it was Jimmu 
Tenno Day, the death anniversary of the mythical first 
Japanese emperor. Homma chose this day to launch 
the final battle to capture Bataan. 

Massed for the attack were 50,000 Japanese 
troops, including 15,000 new arrivals from the 4th 
Division and the Nagano Detachment. 

Arrayed against these were 78,000 American and 
Filipino troops. Of this number 9,000 were sick in 
forward areas, 25,000 were sick in unit areas, and 
12,000 were confined sick in rear areas. Only 27,000 of 
the total strength were listed as combat effective. A full 
three fourths of the 27,000 were seriously weakened by 
malaria, dysentery, beri-beri and starvation. 

Colonel Hattori’s plan of battle was simple: to 
concentrate air and artillery fire on an area where attack 
was least expected, followed by a full-scale: infantry 
assault through the resulting gap. The area chosen for 
this attack was Mt. Samat, 1,920 feet high, behind the 
Filipino-American lines. 

The first shell exploded in the two-and-a-half mile 
sector at 9:00 a.m., 3rd April. At 6:00 a.m., 9th April, 
General Edward King, Jr., commander of the 
Fil-American forces on Bataan, sued for truce. 

Shortly, the Voice of Freedom radio on Corregidor 
would announce to the world: “Bataan has fallen...” 


The fighting on Bataan ended. The passion of 
Corregidor began. 


2 SHAPED LIKE a tadpole with its head turned 
westward to the China Sea, and the tail curving east 
towards Manila, Corregidor is a rock formation four 
miles long and about half-a-mile at its widest point, with 
an area approximately three square miles, situated at the 
entrance to Manila Bay. It lies twenty-six miles from 
Manila, ten miles from Cavite and about five miles from 
Bataan. 

Corregidor is the biggest in a group of five islands 
which includes Caballo, Carabao, El Fraile and La 
Monja, which are actually nothing more than giant 
boulders cropping out of the sea. 

Fanciful legend is woven around these islands and 
the Mariveles Mountain across the channel in Bataan. As 
the story goes, early in the 18th century a distinguished 
Spanish family by the name of Velez migrated to Manila 
by way of Mexico. The family had a very beautiful 
daughter, Maria, who fell in love with a handsome, 
upright young man of whom her parents did not 
approve. 

Their romance thwarted by their elders, the young 
lovers decided to elope, and fled to the coast of Bataan, 
then a veritable wilderness, to await a Spanish galleon in 
the Bay on its way back to Mexico. The girl’s wealthy 
and influential family sought the help of the authorities 
for the apprehension of the runaways and an alderman, 
also called ““corregidor,” went after them. The 
corregidor caught up with them in Bataan, the girl 


astride a horse, the “caballo,” and the boy on a water 
buffalo, the “carabao”. Unable to wed, the young 
people vowed perpetual celibacy instead, and Maria 


became “Та Monja,” the nun, and her boyfriend became 
“El Fraile,” the monk. For a long time the mountains of 
Bataan were named Maria Velez in her memory, until it 
was corrupted into Mariveles. 


There are at least two versions of the origin of the 
word “Corregidor,” which are historically plausible. One 
says that it is derived from the early practice set up by 
the Spanish administrators of having ships entering 
Manila Bay stop at the island to have their papers 
checked and corrected. Hence the name Isla del 
Corregidor - Island of the Corrector, from the Spanish 
word “corregir,” to correct. 


The other story says the island was used as a 
penitentiary by the Spaniards, a correctional institution 
where prisoners were put to hard labor. This too, it is 
said, gave rise to the word El Corregidor - the corrector. 

In pre-Spanish times, Corregidor was a hideout of 
pirates who ranged the coastal waters of Luzon and the 
Visayas in swift outriggered dugouts, preying on the 
maritime commerce of the time and swooping on seaside 
towns to rape and plunder. 

The Spaniards early realized the usefulness of the 
island. In 1795, a dockyard was established on 
Corregidor where the ships of the Spanish Navy were 
repaired. A naval hospital was set up and later, a signal 
station to warn Manila by semaphore of approaching 
enemies. It is worthy to note that there is no source of 


water for drinking purposes on Ше island. Water has to 
come from Bataan or Cavite. 


| Realizing the strategic position of the island ih thie 

defense of Manila, the Spaniards took early steps 
towards из fortification. In 1836, a lighthouse was built 
with a beam-range of thirty-three miles. Finding need 
for a stronger light, a new one was built in 1853. This 
was replaced in 1897, and this was the one in use when 
the Pacific War broke out. It was reduced to rubble 
during the bombardments and reconstructed stone by 
stone after the war, on the same spot where the earlier 


lighthouse stood. 


The Spaniards set up on Corregidor three 10-inch 
guns, each with a mile-long range. In addition, they set 
up: two batteries on the Cavite shore which, with the 
batteries on El Fraile and Caballo islands, covered the 
approach to Manila Bay which was named “Boca 
Grande,” or the South Channel. Another battery was set 
up on the coast of Bataan to cover the North Channel, 
named “Boca Chica.” 


These defenses, however, failed the test of fire in 
the Battle of Manila Bay before the turn of the century. 
Under the superior fire-power and tactics of 
Commodore George Dewey, Corregidor succumbed in 
two days, and was occupied by the Americans on 1st 
May 1898. 

Dewey’s victory over the Spanish fleet on Manila 
Bay brought American influence to Asia. The 
Spanish-American War resulted in the cession of Spain’s 


rights in the Philippines to the United States, in the 
Treaty of Paris of 10 December 1898. 

In 1902, Corregidor was designated as an American 
Military Reservation. The following year, 1903, a 
convalescent hospital was established on the island by 
the U.S. Army, just as the Spaniards did ‘in the early 
days. 

In June of that year of 1903, a young man 
graduated from the United States Military Academy at 
West Point as a second lieutenant of engineers. His name 
was Douglas MacArthur. He had graduated at the top of 
his class of 93 with the highest scholastic record at West 
Point in twenty five years. It would not be equalled in a 
long time. It delighted him immensely when, for his first 
assignment, he drew the Philippine Islands. 

During his year-long tour of duty in the 
Philippines, the young MacArthur would, among his 
engineering duties, work on harbor improvements in 
Manila Bay, fortification installations off Corregidor and 
traverses over the steaming jungles of Bataan. 


It was not until 1908 that a regular army post was 
established in Corregidor, and the development of the 
island was undertaken in earnest. Early in 1909, “Н” 
Company of the 2nd Battalion of the Corps of Engineers 
was assigned to the island and started work on the 
fortifications. Concrete emplacements and bomb-proof 
shelters were constructed and trails and roads were laid 
out on the island. This company of engineers left 15 
March 1912, after laying down the groundwork to make 
Corregidor a great military bastion. 


The army post on Corregidor was named Fort 
Mills, after Brig. Gen. Samuel M. Mills, chief of artillery 
of the U.S. Army in 1905-06. The post on Caballo 
Island was named Fort Hughes; that on El Fraile, Fort 
Drum; and that on Carabao Island, Fort Frank. 

Before the First World War broke out, the U.S. 
government had spent $150 million to fortify 
Corregidor. 


3 CORREGIDOR WAS mapped-out into four areas. 
The northwestern portion of the island—the head 
of the tadpole—is a massive body of live rock jutting 
into the air 500 feet above the waves, inccessible from 
the sea except for two ravines cutting right through 
the rock. This rock flattens out into two plateaus, the 
northwestern part being the higher. This plateau was 
named Topside, the nerve center of the bastion. Here 
were located the army post headquarters, barracks for 
enlisted personnel, officer’s quarters, underground 
ordnance shops, the traditional parade grounds, 
hospitals and schools and the bulk of the batteries 
which formed the main power of the fortress. The 
barracks in this area were concrete structures four 
stories high and almost a mile long. 

The lowest part of the island south of the plateau, 
which connects the tail of the tadpole to the head, was 
called Bottomside. It is a flat stretch of land a few feet 
above sea level, forming a declivity that almost cuts the 
island into two. On Bottomside were the wharves, the 
Army Dock to the north with its three large piers, and 
to the south an L-Shaped pier operated by the Navy. 


South of Bottomside was the civilian town of San 
Jose, the seat of government on the island during 
Spanish times. It evolved into a small American 
community, with its paved streets lined with the houses 
of the Philippine Scouts who constituted the bulk of the 
Corregidor garrison. 


Southeast of Bottomside are the Malinta Hills 
which form the body of the tadpole. Here are the famed 
Malinta Tunnels, began in 1922 and designed as storage 
rooms for the strategic materials stockpiled on the 
island. The principal tunnel is 925 feet long and 25 feet 
wide. Extending from the sides of this tunnel were 24 
main laterals, 13 in the North side and 11 on the South. 
Each lateral averaged 160 feet long and 15 feet wide. 


The second lateral to the North side from the East 
entrance led into another group of 12 laterals which 
served as hospital during the seige of Corregidor. Each 
lateral had a capacity of 100 beds. The third lateral also 
on the North side from the East entrance served as the 
USAFFE Headquarters of General Douglas MacArthur. 


In the South side, the first lateral from the East 
entrance served as headquarters of the Harbor Defense 
Command under Maj. Gen. George Moore. The fourth 
lateral on the same side end into a group of 12 laterals 
which was used as a quartermaster supply storage. 

The lower of the two plateaus on the head of 
the tadpole was called Middleside. Here were more 
enlisted men’s barracks, a hospital, non-commissioned 


officers’ quarters, а service club and two 
schoolhouses—one for children of the Filipinos and the 
other for those of the Americans. 

To the Southwestern part of the island, at the tail 
of the tadpole, were the airfield operated by the Army 
and the hydroplane hangar operated by the Navy. The 
airfield was called Kindley Field, in honor of an early 
hero of the U.S. Army Air Corps. Developed in the early 
1920’s it was rendered useless by enemy bombs early in 


the war. | 
| EVEN AS the Spaniards conceived it, the Americans 


thought of the fortifications on Corregidor 
exclusively to ward off a seaborne attack. 

But World War I had demonstrated what airpower 
could do, and the American military planners realized 
that for defense purposes Corregidor was obsolete. The 
Washington Naval Treaty of 1922, however, placed 
limitations on all armament measures. All the U.S. 
Army could do at this time in Corregidor was to 
construct the Malinta Tunnels for the purpose of 
military stores. 

At the outbreak of World War II in December 1941, 
there were twenty-three batteries on Corregidor and the 
adjoining islands. These consisted of 56 coastal guns and 
mortars. In addition, Corregidor had thirteen 
anti-aircraft artillery batteries with 76 guns, twenty 
eight of which were 3-in., and forty eight 50-caliber. It 
had ten 60-in. perry searchlights. 

The batteries and their equipment were: “Wheeler” 

two guns, 12-inch; “Cheney” - two guns, 12-inch; 
“Crockett” - two guns, 10-inch; “Smith” - one gun, 


12-inch; “Hearn” - one gun, 12-inch; “Way” - four 
mortars, 12-inch; “Grubbs” - two guns, 10-inch; 
“Ramsey” - three guns, six-inch; “James” - four guns, 
three-inch; “Keyes” - two guns, three-inch; “Cushing” - 
two guns, three-inch; “Hanna” - two guns, three-inch: 
“Sunset” - four guns, 155 m.m.; “Hamilton” - three 
guns, 155 m.m.; “Rockpoint” - two guns, 155 m.m.; 
“Ordnance Point” - two guns, 155 m.m.; “Monja” - two 
guns, 155 m.m.; “Wright” - two guns, 155 m.m.; 
“Geary” - eight mortars, 12-inch; “Morrison” - two 
guns, six-inch. 

There was also one 8-inch gun on a railway mount 
which, during combat was set up in concrete east of 
Malinta Hill, and Battery “Rose”, with one 155 m.m. 
gun. 

The two outstanding emplacements which proved 
to be the principal defenses of the island during the 
siege were Batteries “Geary” and “Way”. | 

Battery “Geary”, with its eight ten-ton 12-inch 
mortars, and Battery “Way” with its four mortars of the 
same caliber, were the only emplacements equipped 
with anti-personnel firepower. Capable of 360-degree 
traverse, they could fire on land targets on Bataan. 
Batteries “Hearn” and “Smith” had the longest-range 
coastal pieces on Corregidor, with the 12-inch guns 
having a horizontal range of 29,000 yards with 
all-around traverse. 

Batteries “Wheeler”, “Cheney”, and “Crockett” 
had 12-inch guns with a range of 12,000 yards. These 
guns were on permanent mounts and were capable only 
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of hitting targets in the South China Sea. They were to 
prove useless during the siege. 

When war broke out on 8 December 1941, the 
following units were stationed on Corregidor: 60th 
Coast Artillery (U.S. Army Regulars); 91st Coast 
Artillery (Philippine Scouts); 59th Coast Artillery (U.S. 
Army Regulars); 1st Coast Artillery (Philippine Army 
Regulars); 92nd Tractor - Drawn Artillery, (Philippine 
Scouts), Headquarters, Harbor Defense of Manila and 
Seaward Defense Command. 

These forces were later reinforced by the 4th U.S. 
Marine Regiment from Subic, the 16th Naval District 
from Cavite and mobilized Philippine Army troops sent 
to augment the island’s beach defense. 

The defense of Corregidor was the immediate 
responsibility of the Philippine Coast Artillery 
Command under Major General George F. Moore. 


BEFORE ASSUMING the Presidency of the 
5 Philippine Commonwealth, Manuel І. Quezon had 
worked out the groundwork for a system of national 
defense. He was keenly aware of his responsibility to 
safeguard the future independence of the Philippines 
that was pledged by the United States in the 
Tydings-McDuffie Act, and on a visit to Washington in 
1935 he had bluntly asked the Chief of Staff of the 
United States army: “Is the Philippines defensible? ” 

The man to whom the question was poised at that 
time was completing an extended term in this high 
office, to which he had been appointed at the age of 50, 
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the youngest generai ever to become Chief of Staff since 
the creation of the U.S. Army. He was Douglas 
MacArthur. 

MacArthur was no stranger to the Philippines. He 
had served three tours of duty in the Islands. First, as 
was earlier noted, in 1903, as second lieutenant fresh 
from West Point as a member of the surveying corps; 
then in 1922 as Brigadier General commanding the 23rd 
Regiment of the Philippine Division with headquarters 
at Fort McKinley where he was promoted to Major 
General at the age of 45, and again, in 1928, as 
Commanding Officer of the Philippine Department, 
from which post he was called to Washington in 1930 to 
become the Chief of Staff. 

His father General Arthur MacArthur, had been the 
Philippines’ military governor in the early days of the 
American occupation, and is credited with the 
institution of the writ of habeas corpus in the 
Philippines. | | 

MacArthur, їп reply to the question “Is the 
Philippines defensible? ” now proceeded to acquaint 
Quezon with certain fundamental military principles, 
and concluded, “Study of the basic considerations leads 
to the inescapable conclusion that the Philippines may 
achieve a respectable defense and enjoy a reasonable 
safety if it is prepared and determined to repel attacks.” 

With his penchant for swift action, President 
Quezon brought the matter of Philippine defense straight 
го. President Franklin D. Roosevelt, and solicited the 
services of the Chief of Staff of the U.S. Army for this 
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purpose. The defense of the Philippines was still ап 
American responsibility for the period until 
independence on 4 July 1946. President Roosevelt, 
equally aware of the problems of defense, immediately 
dispatched a military mission to the Philippines, led by 
no less than General Douglas MacArthur, assisted by Col. . 
Dwight D. Eisenhower and Col. James B. Ord. The 
mission arrived in Manila three weeks before the 
inauguration of the Philippine Commonwealth. 

General MacArthur immediately plunged into the 
study and preparation of the Philippine national defense 
program such as he had explained to President Quezon 
in their memorable conference in the Chief of Staff’s 
War Department office in Washington. Colonels 
Eisenhower and Ord spent days and nights with the 
General gathering and interpreting data and putting in 
shape the defense plan. When he appeared for the first 
time before the National Assembly, President Quezon 
submitted as the first measure of his administration the 
approval of a national defense program making military 
service compulsory upon all male citizens of the 
Philippines. 

This program, needless to say, was that drawn up 
by General MacArthur and his two advisers, Colonel 
Eisenhower and Colonel Ord. 

The MacArthur plan was patterned after the 
citizen-soldier system of conscription which has helped 
Switzerland maintain her neutrality for the past 600 
years. Under this plan the Philippines was divided into 
ten military areas, each of which was to train 4,000 men 
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yearly. А small professional force would be charged 
with their development. | 
Upon the launching of the program, 128 camps 


were constructed, and trainees, every male citizen of 20 
years, were assigned to camps nearest their homes. The 
training cadre of each camp consisted of four officers 
апа twelve enlisted men. The initial instructional groups 
were from the constabulary, the national police body, 
which was to be integrated into the regular army. Aside 
from the purely military aspect of the training camps, 
there was a program to build up the health and 
economic well-being of the trainees, most of whom 
came from the rural areas of the country. 

A military academy was established along the lines 
of West Point as part of this defense program. There 
were created a naval arm and an air force to supplement 
the ground forces. The navy would have had a fleet of 
fifty small, high-speed torpedo-throwing craft. The air 
force would have had 250 planes. The entire program 
was founded on a yearly budget of $8 million. 

The program envisioned a trained force of forty 
divisions, comprising about 400,000 men, by the time 
the Philippines gained independence in 1946. These 
divisions, equipped and armed with obsolescent 
American loans, would be stationed at strategic points 
all over the archipelago. It was basically a defensive 
army. 
Although the program was never realized in full, 
owing to opposition from various quarters which 
resulted in part in the reduction of the budget to $6 
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million, it laid down for the Philippines the basic 
pattern for defense. 

On 25 November 1935, the National Assembly 
passed the National Defense Act. In August the 
following year, General MacArthur was commissioned 
Field Marshall of the Philippines. 

As the relations of the United States with the Axis 
powers deteriorated, it was decided to place all 
American military forces in the Philippines under the 
command of General MacArthur. Feverishly MacArthur 
struggled to place both the American and the Philippine 
armies on a wartime footing. War plans were rushed up 
and military installations were built. He incorporated all 
regularly enlisted officers and men of the Philippine 
Army into the American Federal Forces, to be known as 


the United States Armed Forces in the Far East. By this 
time 100,000 reserves had been trained for the 
Philippine Army under the National Defense Act. 

Simultaneously with the Japanese attack on Pearl - 
Harbor on 7 December 1941, the Japanese bombed 
Camp John Hay in Baguio City in Northern Luzon and 
Davao City in Mindanao. Because the Philippines lie 
beyond the international date line, this date was 8 
December in the Philippines. A few minutes past noon 
that day, the major United States Air Base in the Far 
East, Clark Field in Angeles, Pampanga, and airfields in . 
Iba, Zambales, and Cabanatuan, Nueva Ecija, were 
strafed and bombed. 

Days before the attack on Pearl Harbor, Japanese 
troopships were detected racing southward on the China 
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Sea, with the explanation, plausible at the time, that the 
troops were on their way to French Indo-China. Being 
Hitler’s ally, the Japanese were ostensibly looking after 
German interests there. 


When Japan gave the signal for the invasion of the 
Philippines, her naval complements were within wading 
distance from Philippine shores. Simultaneous landings 
were made 10 December at Lingayen, Pangasinan; 
Vigan, Ilocos Sur; Aparri; Cagayan, and Atimonan and 
Mauban, Tayabas. The avalanche of enemy forces who 
shortly gained mastery over the air swept aside all 
opposition from the defending forces. 

Before the outbreak of hostilities, the U.S. Army 
had been setting up fortifications in Bataan. These 
efforts were intensified. Opposite Bataan across the 
Manila Bay Corregidor stood, with her big guns aimed 
westward to the China Sea and north up to the Bataan 
sea coast. High cliffs and rugged mountains towered on 
the west, north and east of Bataan. Approach from the 
east was possible only through well-guarded highways 
sweeping in from the Central Plains. The South and left 
flank was accessible only by water across Manila 
Bay, or by land through Hagonoy. The mountains in 
Morong, Bagac, and Mariveles formed a triangular base 
of operations against approaches from all sides. 

Such were the defense lines of Bataan to which 
MacArthur now withdrew his command in accordance 
with WPO-3 (War Plan Orange No. 3), as the enemy cut 
down all the opposition of the skeleton forces that 
gallantly though futilely sought to stem the tide. By 30 
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December 1941, MacArthur had all his forces within the 
confines of Bataan. 


6 PRESIDENT QUEZON had just come down from 
Baguio when the notice of the withdrawal to 
Bataan was communicated to him. In Baguio, he had 
witnessed the horrors of the bombing of that mountain 
city. He found that Manila was no longer safe either. 

Still Quezon was profoundly shocked when he was 
told to prepare to leave for Corregidor. MacArthur had 
sent his aide, Colonel Sid Huff to give the message to 
the President who was at that time at his country home 
in Marikina from where he conducted affairs of state. 

Quezon felt, and rightly so, that his place was with 
his people at whatever risk. He believed, wrongly as it 
turned out, that Japan would not invade the Philippines 
while the American flag flew over the islands. 

Quezon told Hutf he wanted to see MacArthur 
himself. The meeting took place that night at the Manila 
Hotel. After hearing MacArthur’s presentation of the 
case, Quezon agreed to consult the Council of State, 
although his mind was already prepared to evacuate to 
Corregidor. The Presidential party left Manila at two 
o’clock on the afternoon of 24 December 1941 for 
Corregidor. With the President were Mrs. Quezon; his 
two daughters, Maria Aurora and Zenaida, and his only 
son Manuel, Jr. Also in the party were Vice President 
Sergio Osmefia, Chief Justice Jose Abad Santos, Maj. 
Gen. Basilio J. Valdes, the Philippine Army Chief of 
Staff; Col. Manuel Nieto, the President’s aide; and 
Serapio D. Canceran, his private secretary. 


While bombs fell оп the Bay, Ше SS Mayon ferried 
the party to Corregidor where it arrived at nightfall. 
General George Moore was at the pier to meet the 
President who was told that a few hours earlier 
Mariveles Bay had been subjected to heavy bombing, 
resulting in the sinking of a French ship anchored at the 
Bay. | 
Before midnight, General MacArthur, his wife and 
son, arrived aboard the SS Don Esteban.With him were 
Maj. Gen. Richard Sutherland, his Chief of Staff; Col. 
Willoughby, Colonel Seals and Colonel Huff. 

It was Christmas Eve and the traditional midnight 
mass dear to all Filipinos was held in an improvised altar 
in the Presidential quarters in Malinta Tunnel. For once 
the sumptuous media noche, the midnight repast after 
mass, was dispensed with. 


Manila had been declared an open city, although 
this did not end the enemy bombings. While settling 
down to the spartan comforts of his lateral, Quezon 
received the news of the destruction of the Old Santo 
Domingo church; his Alma Mater, San Juan de Letran 
College, and of the editorial offices and plant of the 
Philippines Herald, a paper he helped found. 

The dampness in the tunnels severely aggravated 
Quezon’s condition. Since December the year previous 
his old ailment, tuberculosis, had recurred and had been 
under constant treatment. The fetid air in the tunnel, 
the immense problems that weighed on his mind, the 
many discomforts that went with a refugee’s life 
combined to torment him. 
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7 CORREGIDOR UNDERWENT its baptism of fire 
in an air bombardment on 29 December. This was 
considered the heaviest attack by bombing and strafing 
that the island, now referred to as The Rock, ever 
sustained during the war. 

Beginning just before noon at 11:54 a.m., the first 
attack lasted a full thirty minutes. Eighteen 
twin-engined bombers covered by a protective wing of 
nineteen army fighters swooped down for the attack 
from a height of 15,000 feet and dropped an estimated 
50 tons of bombs of the 225 and 550-pound variety. 


At 12:30 p.m. the second wave of twenty-two light 
bombers came in from the same altitude and pulverized 
Topside and Bottomside with their load of sixty-six 
225-pound bombs. The dive bombers flew in as the light 
bombers winged away, to unload a torrent of 35-pound 
bombs from an altitude of 3,000 feet. At 1:00 p.m. the 
dive bombers were through, but it did not mean respite, | 
for sixty navy planes came in and continued the attack. 


When all-clear sounded practically every wooden 
structure on Corregidor was in flames. No important 
installation was destroyed, however, but USAFFE 
Headquarters had to move into Malinta Tunnel. The 
cost to the Japanese: thirteen medium bombers and 
four dive bombers. They: found it a costly deal, and 
never again until the end of April, when all anti-aircraft 
guns on the Rock had been silenced, would the Japanese 
dare attack from the air at altitudes of 15,000 and 
3,000 feet. 
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8 IN THE AFTERNOON of the following day, the 

30th December, celebrated in the Philippines as 
Jose P. Rizal Day to commemorate the day the national 
hero met martyrdom at the hands of the Spaniards, a 
small group gathered in a clearing near the entrance to 
Malinta Tunnel to witness the ceremonies inaugurating 
the second term of Quezon as President and Sergio 
Osmefia as Vice President of the Philippine 
Commonwealth. 


The ceremonies opened with Virginia Bewley 
playing “Най to the Chief” оп a hand organ. Chief 
Justice Abad Santos administered the oaths of office, 
and President Quezon delivered his second inaugural 


address: 

“... as we face the grim realities of war, let us 
rededicate ourselves to the great principles of freedom 
and democracy for which our forefathers fought and 
died. The present war is being fought for these same 
principles. It demands from us courage, determination 


and unity of action. 


“In taking my oath of office, I make the pledge for 
myself, my government, and my people, to stand by 
America and fight with her until victory is won. I am 
resolved, whatever the consequences to myself, 
faithfully to fulfill the pledge.” 


The United States High Commissioner, Francis 
Sayre, then read a message from President Roosevelt, 
which had been sent before the attack on Pearl Harbor. 
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When it came General MacArthur’s turn to speak 
before the small audience, his words assumed dramatic 
meaning as he declared: 

“The thunder of death and destruction, dropped 
from the skies, can be heard in the distance. Our ears 
catch the roar of battle as our soldiers close on the firing 
line. The horizon is blackened by the smoke of 
destructive fire. The air reverberates with the roar of 
exploding bombs. 

“бис is the bed of birth of this new government, 
of this nation. For 400 years the Philippines have 
struggled upward toward self-government. Just at the 
end of its tuitionary period, just on the threshold of 
independence, came the great hour of decision. There 
was no hesitation, no vacillation, no moment of doubt. 
The whole country followed its great leader in choosing 
the side of freedom against the side of slavery. 

“We have inaugurated him, we have just thereby 
confirmed his momentous decision. Hand in hand with 
the United States and the other free nations of the 
world, this basic and fundamental issue will be fought 
through to victory. Come what may, ultimate triumph 
will be its reward.” 


TWO JAPANESE columns moved inexorably upon 

Manila from points north and south. On the 
evening of New Year’s day 1942, a Japanese courier 
brought notice to Manila that the invasion forces from 
the south were bivouacked at Parafiaque, and would 
enter the city the next day. 
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Between nine and ten on Ше morning of 2 January 
1942, the forces of the Rising Sun flushed with the full 
resplendence of victory swept into the ancient city of 
the Solimans and the Lakandulas, great care having been 
taken that the artifacts of war be put together in such 
mass so as to awe the vanquished. 


The decision to declare Manila an open city was 
made primarily to spare the city from death and 
destruction brought about by military operations. To 
enlarge the safe zone, the outlying areas were brought 
into a new administrative jurisdiction called Greater 
Manila. Custody of the City of Greater Manila was 
placed in the hands of Jorge S. Vargas, formerly 
President Quezon’s Executive Secretary, as Mayor. It 
was now Vargas’ duty to hand over the city to the 
conquerors. 


On 28 January, a radio broadcast from Tokyo 
announced the establishment of the Commission 
government, and embellished it with the report that the 
government had pledged adherence to Japan’s Great 
East Asia Co-prosperity Sphere Policy. 


This broadcast gave rise to talk among the 
Americans on Corregidor of Filipino “‘quislings”. U.S. 
High Commissioner Francis Sayre, for one, approached 
President Quezon, with the suggestion that he issue a 
statement repudiating the action of the Filipino leaders 
who accepted positions in the Commission government, 
and warning them of reprisals. Quezon curtly declined. 

“I would not make such а statement,” Quezon 
said, “first, because I am sure of my men; second, 
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because it seems to me ridiculous that in my powerless 
situation, I should adopt a threatening role.” 

Quezon had known these men for a long time and 
was certain of their loyalty. Fearful, however, that the 
rest of the world not familiar with the situation in the 
Philippines would make adverse interpretations 
following the Tokyo broadcast, Quezon wrote a letter 
to General MacArthur, indicating sections which he 
wanted to be given wide publicity. Following is what he 
wrote: 


I have been mortified by the radio broadcast from 
Tokyo asserting that a new government has been 
established in the Philippines, which government has 
pledged its conformity with Japan's New East Asia 
Policy. 

I know what the real sentiments of my people are 
and I am certain that their stand is not changed despite 
the military reverses of our forces. I am likewise 
convinced of the loyalty of the men who accepted 
positions in the so-called new government. 

I want you, therefore, to give publicity to the 
following statement: 


“The determination of the Filipino people to 
continue fighting side by side with the United States 
until victory is won has in no way been weakened by 
the temporary reverses suffered by our arms. We are 
convinced that our sacrifices will be crowned with 
victory in the end and in that conviction shall continue 
to resist the enemy with all our might. 
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“Japanese military forces are occupying sections of 
the Philippines comprising only one third of our 
territory. In the remaining areas constitutional 
government is still in operation under my authority. 


“Т have no direct information concerning the 
veracity of the news broadcast from Tokyo that a 
Commission composed of well-known Filipinos has been 
recently organized in Manila to take charge of certain 
functions of civil government. The organization of such 
a commission, if true, can have no political significance 
not only because it is charged merely with pure 
administrative functions but also because the 
acquiescence by its members to serve on the 
Commission was evidently for the purpose of 
safeguarding the welfare of the civilian population and 
can, in no way, reflect the sentiments of the Filipinos 
toward the enemy. Such sentiments are still those I have 
repeatedly expressed in the past, loyalty to America and 
resolute resistance against the invasion of our territory 
and liberties.” 


The above statement was publicized in the 
Philippines both by printed leaflets and radio broadcast, 
and it had an immediate reassuring effect so far as the 
Filipinos were concerned, both in the occupied and in 
the free territories. 

In the same letter to General MacArthur, Quezon · 
placed on record his viewpoints on vital matters which 


were intended not so much for General MacArthur as 
for the President of the United States. 
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He said in part: “At Ше same time I am going to 
open my mind and my heart to you without attempting 
to hide anything. 

“Му loyalty and the loyalty of the Filipino people 
to America has been proven beyond question. Now we 
are fighting by her side under your command despite 
overwhelming odds. But, it seems to me questionable 
whether any government has the right to demand 
loyalty from its citizens beyond its willingness or ability 
to render actual protection. 

“This war is not our making .... 

“Despite all this, we never hesitated for a moment 
in our stand. 

“We decided to fight by your side and we have 
done the best we could and we are still doing as much as 
could be expected from us under the circumstances. But 
how long are we going to be left alone? Has it already 
been decided in Washington that the Philippine front is 
of no importance as far as the final result of the war is 
concerned and that, therefore, no help can be expected 
here in the immediate future, or at least before the 
power of resistance is exhausted? If so, I want to know, 
because I have my own responsibility to my 
countrymen whom, as President of the Commonwealth, 
I have led into a complete war effort. I am greatly 
concerned as well regarding the soldiers I have called to 
the colors and who are now manning the firing line. I 
want to decide in my own mind whether there is 
justification for allowing all these men to be killed when 
for the final outcome of the war the shedding of their 
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blood may be wholly unnecessary. It seems Ша! 
Washington does not fully realize our situation nor the 
feelings which the apparent neglect of our safety and 
welfare have engendered in the hearts of the people here. 


“In reference to the men who have accepted 
positions in the commission established by the Japanese, 
every one of them wanted to come to Corregidor, but 
you told me that there was no room for them here. 
They аге not “quislings.” The ““quislings” are the men 
who betray their country to the enemy. These men did 
what they have been asked to do, while they were free, 
under the protection of their government. Today they 
are virtually prisoners of the enemy. I am sure they are 
only doing what they think is their duty. They are not 
traitors. They are victims of the adverse fortunes of war 
and I am sure they have no choice. Besides, it is most 
possible that they accepted their positions in order to 
safeguard the welfare of the civilian population in the 
occupied areas. I think, under the circumstances, 
America should look upon their situation 
sym pathetically and understandingly. · 


“I am confident that you will understand my 
anxiety about the long-awaited reinforcements and trust 
you will again urge Washington to insure their early 
arrival.” 


Without delay, President Roosevelt answered this 


letter in a radiogram addressed directly to Quezon as 
follows: 
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“1 have perused your message to General 
MacArthur and I appreciate completely your position. I 
am fully sensible of the profundity and honesty of your 
feelings with reference to your unavoidable obligations 
to your fellow-countrymen and I solemnly state that I 
would never ask of you and them any sacrifice that I 
believe without hope in order to further our attainment 
of the goal towards which we are all pressing. I desire, 
nevertheless, to emphasize as strongly as possible that 
the superb defense of our soldiers in Bataan is a definite 
contribution in bringing about the eventual and 
complete overwhelming of the enemy in the Far East. 
The deficiency which now exists in our offensive 
weapons are the natural results of the policies of 
peaceful nations such as the Philippines and the United 
States who without warning are attacked by despotic 
nations which have spent years in preparing for such 
action. Early reverses, hardship and pain are the price 
that democracy must pay under such conditions. 
However, I have dedicated to the accomplishment of 
final victory every man, every dollar and every material 
sinew of this nation; and this determination to attain 
victory necessarily includes as an objective the restoring 
of tranquility and peace to the Philippines and its return 
to such government as its people may themselves 
choose. Although I cannot at this time state the day 
that help will arrive in the Philippines, I can assure you 
that every vessel available is bearing to the Southeast 
Pacific the strength that will eventually crush the enemy 
and liberate your native land. Vessels in that vicinity 
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have been filled with cargo of necessary supplies and 
have been dispatched to Manila. Our arms, together with 
those of our allies, have dealt heavy blows to enemy 
transports and naval vessels and are most certainly 
retarding his movement to the south. By the 
trans-African route our heavy bombers are each day 
joining General Wavell’s command. A continuous stream 
of fighters and pursuit planes is traversing the Pacific; 
already ten squadrons of the foregoing types are ready 
for combat in the South Pacific area. Extensive arrival 
of troops are being guarded by adequate protective 
elements of our Navy. The heroes of Bataan are 
effectively assisting by gaining invaluable time, and time 
is the vital factor in re-enforcing our military strength in 
this theater of war. 


“Words are inadequate to convey to you my 
esteem and appreciation for the totally magnificent 
showing of faithfulness, heroism and spirit of sacrifice 
that the Philippine people, under your superb guidance, 
have shown. They are maintaining the most glorious 
standard of all free people. 


“Those parts of your message to General 
MacArthur which you request be brought to the 
attention of the world at large are being broadcast from 
Washington. Your speech and your actions will 
encourage not only your fellow-countrymen but all 
those throughout the world who are partners in the 
battle for democratic ideals and liberty, in the right of 
self-government.” 
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The message of President Roosevelt was evidently 


all that could be expected under the circumstances 
described by him. But it elicited from Quezon 
admiration for what he called “the human sympathy 
and understanding of this great man.” The bond of 
mutual respect and admiration that passed between the 
two statesmen worked in a large measure to preserve an 
atmosphere of sobriety which contributed immensely to 
a better appreciation of the many and vast problems of 
the war effort. 


10 THE U.S. ARMY knew that the Chief of Staff, 
General George C. Marshall, and General 
MacArthur were not in the best of terms and now, as 
the promised relief for the beleaguered forces did not 
come, Corregidor seethed in rumors of a “sellout.” 


When President Quezon heard Roosevelt’s 
broadcast announcing American commitment to the 
early conclusion of the war in Europe, he fumed and 
stormed and finally settled into a deep depression. 

“How American,” he said sardonically, “to writhe 
in anguish at the fate of a distant cousin while a 
daughter is being raped in the back room! ” 

Quezon was suddenly struck with the idea that 
he should surrender to the Japanese and thereby 
become a rallying point to solidify Filipino resistance. 

“Т wanted them to know I was not afraid,” 
Quezon wrote in his autobiography, The Good Fight, 
“and not even if it cost me my life.” 
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But he was dissuaded from this idea by General 
MacArthur who told him that his surrender would be 
misinterpreted abroad, and would probably not result 
in the end he desired. 


Later Quezon called his Cabinet to a meeting and 
presented to them an idea which, he was convinced, 
would end the war and stop what he said was the 
useless sacrifice of the Philippine Army and also that 
of the United States then fighting in the war. 


He would ask President Roosevelt for authority 
to issue a public manifesto asking the Government of 
the United States to grant “complete and absolute” 
independence to the Philippines. This would seek 
recognition by both the Japanese and Americans of 
Philippine neutrality and within a reasonable period, 
for the withdrawal of Japanese and American armed 
forces from the islands. The Philippine Army would be 
demobilized with only the Philippine Constabulary left 
as a police agency. 

Quezon was deeply disturbed by Premier Tojo’s 
promise of Philippine independence, which General 
Emilio Aguinaldo, a Quezon political foe, had used 
effectively in urging the surrender of the 
Philippine-American forces. Quezon wanted 
independence to be achieved under the United States. 
He did not want the Japanese to claim credit for it. 

The Cabinet opposed the idea, but Quezon took 
an adamant attitude, pointing out what he believed to 
be the inability of the Fil-American forces to continue 
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resistance. Finally, the Cabinet consented to have the 
proposal presented to President Roosevelt. 

This time, MacArthur knew that he could not 
dissuade Quezon, and agreed to forward the message 
to Roosevelt. He added his own personal view of the 
matter. | 

“There is no denying that we are nearly done,” 
MacArthur wrote. 

“..... the problem presents itself as to whether the 
plan of President Quezon might offer the best possible 
solution of what is about to be a disastrous debacle.” 

Roosevelt’s reply arrived the next day, 10th 
January. As MacArthur had calculated, the Quezon 
proposal jolted official Washington into a painful 
awareness of the situation in the Philippines. The war 
in Europe was not turning out well for the Allies. A 
debacle was threatening in North Africa where Field 
Marshail Erwin Rommel appeared to have gained the 
upperhand. Washington was committed то the 
proposition that Hitler must be defeated first, but 
Roosevelt did not expect Quezon and MacArthur to 
appreciate this fact. Still, everything had been done in 
Washington to send men and supplies to the Pacific. 
The thing was how to impress this on Quezon. 
Roosevelt’s message said in part: 

“The United States today is engaged with all its 
resources and in company with the governments of 26 
nations in an effort to defeat the aggression of Japan 
and its axis partners. This effort will never be: 
abandoned until the complete and thorough overthrow 
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of the entire Axis system and Ше governments which 
maintain it. We are engaged now in laying the 
foundations in the Southwest Pacific of a development 
in air, naval and military power which shall become 
sufficient to meet and overthrow the widely extended 
and arrogant attempts of the Japanese. What we are 
doing there constitute the best and surest help that we 
can render to the Philippines at this time. 


“By the terms of our pledge to the Philippines 
implicit in our forty years of conduct towards your 
people and expressly recognized in the terms of the 
Tydings-McDuffie Act, we have undertaken to protect 
you to the uttermost of our power until the time of 
your ultimate independence had arrived. Our soldiers 
11 the Philippines are now engaged in fulfilling that 
purpose. The honor of the United States is pledged to 
its fulfillment. We propose that it be carried out 
regardless of its cost. Those Americans who are 
fighting now will continue to fight until the bitter 
end. Filipino soldiers have been rendering voluntary 
and gallant service in defense of their own homeland. 


“бо long as the flag of the United States flies on 
Filipino soil as pledge of our duty to your people, it 
will be defended by our men to the death. Whatever 
happens to the present American garrison we shail not 
relax our efforts until the forces which we are now 
marshalling outside the Philippine Islands return to the 
Philippines and drive the last remnant of the invaders 
from your soil.” 
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The message had a tonic effect on Quezon. In his 
autobiography, he said: 

“But I did not know nor did I suspect that this 
man was so great as to be able to renounce the power, 
which was given him by the Philippine Independence 
Act, to compel the Filipino people to stand by 
America in the defense not of America but of the 
Philippines during the period before complete 
independence. When I realized that he was big enough 
to assume and place the burden of the defense of my 
country upon the sacrifice and heroism of his own 
people alone, I swore to myself and to the God of my 
ancestors that as long as I lived I would stand by 
America regardless of the consequences to my people 
and to myself. We could not in decency be less 
generous or less determined than President Roosevelt.” 

Quezon called his Cabinet and read to them the 
reply to Roosevelt he had composed: 

“I wish to thank you for your prompt answer to 
the proposal which I submitted to you with the 
unanimous approval of my Cabinet. We fully 
appreciate the reasons upon which your decision is 
based and we abide by it.” 

At the same time MacArthur had also received a 
message from Roosevelt which read in part: 

“The duty and the necessity of resisting Japanese 
aggression to the last transcends in importance any 
obligation now facing us in the Philippines... 

“It is mandatory that there be established once 
and for all in the minds of ail people complete 
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evidence that Ше determination and indomitable will 
to win carries on down to the last unit. 

“1 therefore give you this most difficult mission 
in full understanding of the desperate situation to 
which you may shortly be reduced. 

“The service that you and the American members 
of your command can render to your country in the 
titanic struggle now developing is beyond ай 
possibility of appraisement. I particularly request that 
you proceed rapidly to the organization of your forces 
and your defenses so as to make your resistance as 
effective as circumstances will permit and prolonged as 
humanly possible.” 

MacArthur understood from ids that no help was 
forthcoming from outside, and that his was a last 
ditch stand. Yet, in his autobiography, Reminiscences, 
MacArthur declares that this marked the point when 
things began to get better in the Pacific. 


1 1 SHORTLY AFTER arrival in Corregidor, on 30th 

December, President Quezon was invited by 
Roosevelt to proceed to Washington and head the 
Philippine government in exile from there. While the 
wartime Philippine Cabinet thought that this invitation 
should be accepted if it could be done without risk of 
capture by the Japanese, and President Quezon was 
disposed to follow what America believed would be 
the best thing to do to win. the war, General 
MacArthur replied to Washington that the evacuation 
was too hazardous to be attempted and expressed fear 
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for the collapse of Filipino morale should this be 
undertaken. 

On 16th February, Quezon through MacArthur, 
informed Washington of his wish to transfer the seat 
of the Philippine government to the Visayas. 
Washington agreed. Thus, after nearly two months of 
siege, Quezon and his family and the leading members 
of the government left Corregidor. In his 
autobiography, the President said that he left 
Corregidor for the unoccupied areas of the Philippines 
to encourage continued resistance and try to secure 
supplies for the beleaguered defenders of Bataan and 
Corregidor. There was another reason. His doctors had 
told him to get out of Corregidor if he wanted to live 
longer. Conditions in the tunnels had aggravated his 
tuberculosis to a critical point. 

At eleven o’clock on the night of 20 February 
1942, the Presidential party slipped off the Rock 
aboard the submarine Swordfish under the command 
of Commander Chester C. Smith. With Quezon, aside 
from his family, were Vice President Osmeña, Chief 
Justice Jose Abad Santos, Major Gen. Basilio J. 
Valdes, Rev. Fr. Pacifico Ortiz, S.J., the Chaplain; and 
Colonel Manuel Nieto. The other members of 
Quezon’s party had left the night previous aboard the 
SS Don Esteban. 

General MacArthur led the island’s top command 
to wave the Quezons’ goodbye at dockside. Quezon 
removed the signet ring he always wore from his finger 
and slipped it on MacArthur’s. In faltering words 
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Quezon said, “When they find your body I want them 
to know you fought for my country.” 

It was about this time that MacArthur received a 
message ordering him to leave Corregidor for Australia. 
It was signed by Chief of Staff George C. Marshall. 
MacArthur replied he was too busy to leave. 

On 22nd February, he received the second order 
to leave The Rock. It was signed by President 
Roosevelt. Still MacArthur hedged. | 

Roosevelt sent а third order on 9th March. This 
time it came in clear imperative terms with a detailed 
plan for the trip. The plan was already in motion and 
would not brook interference. 


At noon on 10 March, General Wainwright was 
summoned to Corregidor by MacArthur. Before the 
two met, General Richard Sutherland, MacArthur’s 
Chief of Staff, briefed Wainwright of the plans. 
Wainwright would take over command of all 
Fil-American troops on Luzon upon MacArthur’s 
departure. General Albert Jones would assume 
command over Wainwright’s I Corps. Brig. Gen. 
Bradford С. Chynoweth was to command Mindanao. 
Major Gen. George M. Parker had command over II 
Corps in Bataan. 

“Т want you to understand my position very 
plainly,” MacArthur told Wainwright at the former’s 
cottage down the tadpole’s tail. “I'm leaving for 
Australia pursuant to repeated orders of the President. 
Things have gotten to such a point that I must comply 
with these orders or get out of the army. 
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“I want you to make it known throughout all 
elements of your command that I’m leaving over my 
repeated protest.” 

“Of course, 1 will,” Wainwright loyally declared. 
MacArthur gave Wainwright a box of cigars and two 
large jars of shaving cream, the last of his own 
supplies. 

“Goodbye, Jonathan,” MacArthur said as they 
shook hands. “If you’re still on Bataan when I get 
back ГП make you a lieutenant general.” 

“ГИ be on Bataan if I’m alive,” Wainwright said, 
turning back to where his launch was waiting. 

Ten days later, Wainwright was promoted to 
Lieutenant General and made commander of all 
United States Forces in the Philippines. The decision 
was made in Washington without MacArthur’s advise 
and consent. MacArthur opposed the idea, but he 
quietly acquiesced when General Marshall explained 
the reasons for this action. 


The Luzon force, consisting chiefly of the forces 
of Bataan and remnants of troops in Cagayan and 
Mountain Province, was placed under Major General 
Edward P. King, Jr. 


At dusk on 11 March, MacArthur stepped into 
the porch of his cottage where his wife, Jean, sat. “It's 
time to mount up, Jeannie,” he said calmly. General 
and Mrs. MacArthur and their son, Arthur, with the 
boy’s Chinese nurse, Ah Cheu, and Major Charles 
Morhouse who had been chosen the attending 
physician for the trip, boarded a car which sped them 
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to the North Mine dock where PT Boat 41 was 
anchored. It was commanded by the young and 
colorful Navy Lieutenant John Bulkeley. 


‘George, keep the flag flying,” General 
MacArthur said as he shook hands with General 
George Moore. “I am coming back.” With MacArthur 
on PT Boat 41 where Major Morhouse, General 
Sutherland, Navy Captain Harold Ray and Lt. Col. 
Sidney Huff. 


Escorted by three other PT Boats carrying the 
rest of the General’s staff, the party arrived at the 
Bogo dock of the Del Monte Pineapple canning plant 
in Mindanao at 7:00 a.m., 13 March. 


The party would not be able to leave for 
Australia until 16 March. At 9:00 the next morning, 
17 March, the two planes carrying the group landed at 
Batchelor Field, south of Darwin. In three more hours, 
the group would land safely at Alice Springs further 
south. 


When asked by reporters for a statement, 
MacArthur scribbled a few lines on the back of a used 
envelope, saying: 


“The President of the United States ordered me 
to break through the Japanese line and proceed from 
Corregidor to Australia for the purpose as I 
understand it, of organizing the American offensive 
against Japan a primary object of which is the relief of 


the Philippines. 
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“I came through and I shall return.” 

Though noted for his statements couched in rich 
glowing language clearly aimed at the pages of history 
books, MacArthur’s official report on his trip was terse 
and laconic : 


“Departed from Corregidor at dark on 12th, with 
party of 22, traveling on four United States Navy 
torpedo boats. Afternoon air reconnaisance revealed 
one hostile cruiser and one destroyer off west coast of 
Mindoro but we slipped by them in the darkness. 
Passed following day in shelter of uninhabited island 
but risked discovery by air and started several hours 
before dark in order to approach Mindanao at dawn. 
Sighted evening destroyer at 15,000 yards but escaped 
unseen, making scheduled run despite heavy seas and 
severe buffeting. Upon arrival Mindanao learned that 
of four planes dispatched only one had arrived, and 
that, without brakes or supercharger and being unfit 
for mission, had already departed. Brett, (Lieutenant 
George Brett) in charge of U.S. Army forces based in 
Australia selected three more planes for the trip, of 
which one developed mechanical trouble and two 
arrived safely, taking entire party out. Safe arrival and 
departure forced us to pass latitude at Ambon at dawn 
but course set somewhat to eastward enable party to 


escape interception. Landed Batchelors Field while 
Darwin was under raid.” 


Although President Quezon had left Corregidor 
almost three weeks before General MacArthur did, he 
was still in Mindanao when the MacArthurs arrived in 
Australia. 
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Quezon was convinced he should not leave his 
people. He tarried at various points in the Visayas and 
did not leave for Mindanao until 18 March when he 
insisted on visiting the picturesque Moro town of 
Dansalan on the shores of Lake Lanao. It took 
another week before Vice President Osmefia could 
persuade him to leave for Del Monte, from where he 
would proceed to Australia. The Japanese already 
controlled the southern part of Mindanao and could 
have seized Del Monte any time. 


On the night of 26 March, three B-17s landed at 
the Del Monte airport. The President still was 
reluctant to leave. He was finally persuaded only 
because he thought that by his personal presence he 
could rally aid for his country in Australia. This was 
his first airplane ride, and the idea terrified him. To 
make things worst, the plane he was in refused to 
start. He and his family had to move to another plane. 
It was about ready to take off when the engines were 
cut. Quezon found that his chaplain was not with 
him. Only after he was assured that Father Ortiz was 
making the same trip on another plane could the party 
go on its way. 

MacArthur would make good his promise to 
return. But Quezon succumbed to his old ailment in 
the United States. He who had committed his life to 
his country’s struggle for freedom did not live to see 
his country completely free. 


12 THE JAPANESE had a clear appreciation of the 


strengths and weaknesses of Corregidor. From the 
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sea the fortress was unapproachable. However, it was 
vulnerable from the air and from artillery 
bombardments from the surrounding coasts. 

From 29th December when it received its 
baptism of fire, Corregidor was subjected to daily air 
raids. After nine days of saturation bombings, the 
military authorities reported that there was one bomb 
crater for every 25 square meters on the island. 

On 6 January, the Corregidor radio station on 
Monkey Point sustained severe damage. This signalled 
the construction of a bigger and better-protected radio 
station which was named “The Voice of Freedom.” It 
is said that from this small broadcasting station, “The 
Voice of America,” which today is the biggest radio 
station in the world, developed. 

Carlos P. Romulo, formerly editor of the Manila 
Tribune and publisher of the Philippines Herald, had 
been mustered into the service as press aide to General 
MacArthur with the rank of Major. He waged a 
brilliant propaganda battle against the Japanese as The 
Voice of Freedom, the source of which was not 
identified to mislead the Japanese into thinking it was 
on Bataan. Romulo now turned his facile pen and 
keen mind which earlier had won for him the 
prestigious Pulitzer Prize, into a weapon against the 
invaders. The last man off Bataan, he would be among 
the last to leave Corregidor. 

The Japanese let up on the bombings after 9 
January and an uneasy lull ensued. 


On 26th January, the Kondo Detachment, an 
artillery unit of four 105-m.m. guns and two howitzers 
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set up gun positions on the shores of the town ot 
Ternate, Cavite This unit opened up on the morning 
of 5 February 1942, with Fort Drum оп El Fraile 
island, nearest the Cavite Coast, as its target. Fort 
Drum replied with its six 14-inch guns aided by the 
12-inch mortars of Fort Frank on Carabao Island. For 
three hours that day the artillery duel raged. 

For one month the Kondo Detachment made 
daily bombardment on the fortified island. They fired 
only in the morning so that the sun was behind them. 
To keep the Corregidor forces from determining the 
location either by smoke or the flash method, they 
sent up smoke rings to coincide with the firing. 

Severely handicapped by lack of air support, the 
defenders of Corregidor found extreme difficulty in 
pinpointing their targets. With air photography the 
Japanese emplacements could have been located with 
greater accuracy. On 9 February, Captain Jesus 
Villamor flew one such mission, using an obsolete and 
unarmed P-26. From the photographs taken by 
Villamor, the batteries on Corregidor succeeded in 
landing some mortal blows on the enemy positions at 
Ternate. For this feat, Villamor was awarded the 
Distinguished Service Cross. 

Early in March, a bigger artillery unit was 
assembled away from the shore into the hills of Pico 
de Loro, commanding a fair view of the targets across 
the Bay. Absorbing the Kondo Detachment, the new 
unit named the Hayakawa Detachment, included the 
1st Heavy Artillery Regiment of 240 —m.m.guns; the 
2nd Independent Heavy Artillery Regiment also of 
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240-m.m. guns, and the 3rd Tracer Опи which was 
equipped with prime movers for the heavy guns. 

Оп 15th March the Hayakawa Detachment 
opened its bombardment of Corregidor. On the first 
day it scored 500 hits on Fort Frank and another 100 
hits on Fort Drum. For seven days until 22nd March 
the bombardment lasted, inflicting heavier destruction 
on the four-island fortress than the month-long 
shelling of the Kondo Detachment did. The 14-inch 
guns of Fort Drum were unscathed, but Fort Frank 
was completely silenced. 


1 ua CAN’T DO IT! They can’t do it! ” General 

Wainwright had stormed when first told that 
Bataan was to surrender. Still, faced with a fait 
accompli, he had gallantly radioed Washington: “Our 
flag still flies on this beleaguered island fortress.” But 
even Wainwright knew that the hours were counted 
for this to remain so. 

Hemmed in on all sides by the enemy, cut off 
from all sources of help, its source of water gone with 
the surrender of Bataan, Corregidor was now 
completely isolated. 


Wainwright took a quick inventory of stocks on 
the island and found that by rationing out food at 40 
ounces daily to the 11,000 troops and 80 ounces for 
the 1,500 hospital patients, there were enough supplies 
to last until 30 June 1942. He had enough gasoline to 
last until August, and diesel fuel was expected to hold 
out until 30 June. | 
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The most critical item was water. The reservoir 
tanks could hold only three million gallons. The 
pumping plant was destroyed beyond repair. 

Following the capture of Bataan on 9 April, the 
Japanese began emplacing additional artillery units on 
the enfilades and slopes of Mt. Mariveles on the 
peninsula. These units had a total of 116 artillery 
pieces. Unable to fire back for fear of hitting the 
civilians and the Fil-American prisoners on Bataan, 
The Rock stoically absorbed the fire-power of these 
units. Only after the Mariveles-Balanga Road was 
cleared of the surrender troops and civilians could 
Corregidor open fire on these emplacements. All 
through April the duel raged with ruthless fury. With a 
smaller area upon which to concentrate his fire and 
with complete control of the air, the Japanese 
decidedly had the upper hand. 


On 26 April a message reached the defenders of 
Corregidor from another group of beleaguered 
defenders in similar straits, perhaps the only people in 
the world capable of genuine understanding of the 
condition of the trapped men on Corregidor. 

“People of Malta send their warm greetings to the 
gallant defenders of Corregidor,” General Sir William 
George Shedden, Deputy Governor of Malta, in the 
Mediterranean, said in his wire. 

General Wainwright wired back, “With God's 
help, both of our people shall soon join hands across 
the seas in celebrating the return of freedom to the 
democratic nations of the world.” 
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In Bataan, General Masaharu Homma was tying 
together the loose ends of the plans for the invasion 
cf Corregidor. Gathered for the offensive were the 
following elements: the 16th Division and elements on 
detailed service with the 4th Division, commanded by 
Lt. Gen. Sasamu Morioka; the 4th Division and 7th 
Tank Regiment, plus additional artillery of the 3rd 
Batallion, 51st Mountain Regiment, 16th Division, 
commanded by Lt. Gen. Kenzo Kitano; the 22nd Air 
Brigade, commanded by Maj. Gen. Kizo Mikami; the 
14th Artillery, commanded by Lt. Gen. Kitajima. 

Morioka’s mission was to execute a feint attack 
on Fort Drum and Fort Frank from the shores of 
Cavite. Kitajima was to continue the shelling of the 
island to soften it up before the assault, which was to 
be executed by Kitano’s command. Mikami was to 
provide the air cover for the mission. 


Japanese fire rose to a crescendo as April tapered 
off hitting a climax on the 29th, Emperor Hirohito’s 
birthday. The 206th air alarm on The Rock sounded 
that day, and for the first time Malinta Hills became a 
target. General Mikami had launched the final phase of 
his air command’s action against Corregidor. 


That night, two planes, Navy PBY’s that had 
broken through the blockade to bring in medicine and 
other supplies to The Rock, left with 50 persons 
aboard, including 23 nurses led by Capt. Maud 
Davidson, chief nurse. They were the last to be flown 
out of Corregidor. 
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Оп 1st May, General Kitajima began the softening 
process. The combined air and artillery attacks made 
an inferno of the brave little island. The brush and the 
woods that thinly covered Corregidor wére on fire. 
The ammunition groups received direct hits and were 
blown to tiny bits. And each day that came surpassed 
the fury of the bombardment that marked Hirohito’s 
birthday. 


The Japanese knew that an invasion of Corregidor 
was impossible as long as the big guns of Batteries 
“Geary” and “Way” were intact. They had to be 
silenced. By 2nd May Battery “Way” had only two 
guns left out of its four ten-ton, 12-inch mortars. But 
Battery “Geary” retained all its eight guns of the same 
caliber. These guns were the most effective 
anti-personnel weapons The Rock had. Capable of 360 
degrees traverse, they carried on the duel with the 
Japanese artillery on Bataan with telling effect. 


Towards noon on 2nd May, a 240-m.m. shell 
made a direct hit on Battery “Geary” detonating its 
magazine. Several tons of ammunition blew up and the 
explosion shook the island to its very foundation. The 
huge mortars were tossed around like matchsticks. One 
landed 150 yards away on what was once The Rock's 
golf course. Another was hurled through three feet of 
reinforced concrete into the adjoining powder 
magazine of Battery “Crockett.” Twenty seven 
members of “Geary's” crew met instant death. It was 
the greatest single blow to the island’s defenses. 
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BIRD'S EYE VIEW — From the air, Corregidor is shaped like 
a tadpole with its head turned towards the China Sea and its tail 
curving towards Manila Total area is 3.2 square miles. 
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THE HEROES OF CORREGIDOR — General 
Douglas MacArthur and General Jonathan 
Wainwright together in a picture taken in 


Corregidor, 1941. 





LOCATION OF CORREGIDOR ISLAND 
IN MANILA BAY 
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IDYLLIC BARRIO — 
Before the war, 

the civilian barrio on the 
island called 

Barrio San Jose 

looked very much like 

a bucolic community 
anywhere in the archipelago. 
The families of Filipino 
servicemen lived here. 
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НАРРУ ISLAND — Although a military те- 


servation, effort was made to provide civilian 
conveniences on Corregidor before the war. a 
& b) The island had a trolley system. c) There 
were schools for the children of American and 
Filipino servicemen. There was an ice plant on 
the island, beside the school, and d) a movie- 
house too. 
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FORTRESS — On this spread are some 
of the military installations on Corre- 
gidor before the war. c) Middleside bar- 
racks; 6) Fort Drum, which looked like 
a concrete submarine; a) Harbor Defense 


headquarters; а) Officers Club. 
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HiSTORIC LIGHTHOUSE — The Spaniards 
built a lighthouse on Corregidor in 1836. A 


bigger one, shown here, was built in 1897, 
and was destroyed in the war. 
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POST HEADQUARTERS — 

The army post the Americans set up on Corregidor 
was named Fort Mills, after Brig. Gen. Samuel Mills, 
U. S. Army chief of artillery in 1905-1906. 

Below is picture of post headquarters before the war. 





POST HEADQUARTERS — 

(a) General MacArthur steps 

off his car 

at Post Headquarters 

in more relaxed days before the war. 
(b) Officer exercises his horse 

on parade ground 

fronting Post Headquarters 

before the war.. 

(c) The ruins of Post Headquarters 
on Corregidor. 
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TOPSIDE — Оп this spread are pictures of the main 
barracks and parade ground on Topside, as they 
were before the war and as they are today. Across 


AREA 





the waters, 2.5 miles north, is the Mariveles shore- 
line on Bataan. 








THE DOCKS 


The North Docks before the war and after 








The South Docks before the war. 
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HISTORIC FLAGPOLE — 

a) Down comes the Stars & Stripes 
from the old flagpole 

on the parade ground on Topside 

the day the Japanese 

took over Corregidor, 6 May 1942. 

b) Up it goes again, 

when the Americans returned, 

22 February 1945. 

c) The flagpole 

in the midst of the jungle, 

before the restoration work. 








MALINTA TUNNEL — Completed in 1922 and used as 
arsenal before the war, the Malinta Tunnel became army 
hospital and headquarters of General Douglas MacArthur 
when war broke out in December 1941. a) The West 
entrance to the Tunnel. b) The North entrance shortly 
after the American surrender, with Japanese and Ame- 
rican soldiers milling around in disorder. c) The North 
entrance today, a tourist attraction. 
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USAFFE HEADQUARTERS. General Douglas MacArthur is shown 
in photo above at his United States Armed Forces in the Far 


East (USAFFE) headquarters desk in Malinta Tunnel, with Gen- 
eral Richard K. Sutherland, chief of staff, March 1942. Below, 
the USAFFE headquarters staff in a Malinta Tunnel bunker. These 


bunkers will be turned into wax museums with life-size dioramas. 
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REFUGEES - Wartime refugees оп Corregidor 
posed for this picture outside their bunker. From 
left, Mrs. Manuel L. Quezon, Mrs. Douglas Mac- 
Arthur, President Manuel L. Quezon, young 
Arthur MacArthur, Maria Aurora Quezon. 











THE GUNS OF CORREGIDOR — The guns of Corregidor 
were tested once before the war, and all the glass window 
panes on the island were shattered. 
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THE GUNS OF CORREGIDOR 

Mainstays of defense on Corregidor were the , 
ten-ton 12-inch mortars such as 

those on Batteries “Way” 

and “Geary.” The giant 

long-range guns of Batteries 

“Wheeler”, “Cheney”, and “Crockett” 

were set on permanent mounts 

looking out to the sea. 
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THE JAPANESE LANDING - After а twenty-seven-day 
siege following the surrender of Bataan, Corregidor finally 
fell to the Japanese, shown in these pictures landing on 


the island and raising a victorious “banzai.” 








JAPANESE LANDINGS 
_ON CORREGIDOR 
5-© MAY 1942 
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THE RETURN. Оп 12 March 1945, General Douglas MacArthur 
returned to Corregidor after three long years. In photo abov 
he strides pridefully ashore along with his staff; many of whom 
saw action on Corregidor in 1942. In photo below he confers 
with Col. George Madison Jones, 34, West Point ’35 (left), who 
commanded the paratroops who wrested Corregidor from the 
Japanese. As he stepped ashore on Corregidor, Col. Jones had 
welcomed MacArthur with the words, "Sir, I present to you Fortress 
Corregidor.” He was awarded the Distinguished Service Cross 
in the ceremonies that followed. 
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PACIFIC WAR MEMORIAL. On Topside, the Pacific War Memorial 
stands, with a circular marble altar symbolic of a wreath of 
victory as the focal point. Inscribed on the rim of the altar are 

the words: “Sleep my sons, your duty done. Sleep in the silent 
depths of the sea or in your bed of hallowed sod until you hear 85 
“at dawn the clear low reveille of God.” 








BARRIO SAN JOSE. Plans for the restoration of Barrio San 
Jose, the Spanish-era civilian community at Bottomside, include 
the construction of replicas of old buildings to be used as dining 
places, shopping centers and service facilities necessary for a 
viable community (above). Below, the old schoolhouse will 
ber restored to serve as the administrative center of the island 
(Photos courtesy of the Department of Tourism). 





RECREATION SITE: Plans for the development of Corregidor 
include а 24-room hotel at the northern beach area (above). 
Water sports are to be this area’s main attraction. A 25-unit 


cabana complex is projected for the southern beach area (below). 
A fully-equipped gym, a sauna and bath, and all-season tennis 
courts complement the accommodations facilities in this area. 
(Photo courtesy of the Department of Tourism). 
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_ The next day, 3rd May, General Wainwright 
wired MacArthur: “Situation here is fast becoming 
desperate.” He had just been told of the dangerously 
low water supply. 

The shelling intensifed the next day. Artillery fire 
assumed a machine-gun tempo and during the 
twenty-four hours on 4 May, 16,000 shells exploded 
on Corregidor. 


Replying to General Marshall’s request for a frank 
estimate of the situation, Wainwright radioed: “In my 
opinion the enemy is capable of making assault ог. 
Corregidor at anytime. Success or failure of such 
assault will depend entirely on the steadfastness of 
beach defense troops. Considering the present level of 
morale, I estimate that we have something less than an 
even chance to beat off an assault. I have given you, 
in accordance with your request, a very frank and 
honest opinion on the situation as I see.” 


During the 27-day period from 9 April when 
Bataan fell to the date of its capture on 6 May, 
Corregidor was subjected to bombardment from land 
and air such as no other area its size ever received. 
Those on the island began to have a feeling of 
standing on jelly, so intense and so continuous were 
the explosions. 


The Japanese would start shelling just before 
10:00 a.m. every morning, and shortly after would 
knock out all phone connections on the island. The 
communications system would be repaired during the 
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night, only to conk out again after ten o’clock the 
following morning. 

The men began to drop from sheer fatigue, those 
who were not hit by shrapnel or knocked off balance 
Ьу ‘the explosions. Even patients in the hospital 
laterals would get thrown around in their beds. One 
shell hit a company mess of the marine outfit, killing 
or wounding seventy-five men. Another landed in the 
` midst of a group on Fort Drum gathered to received 
inoculations, wiping out the lot. 


Morale had ebbed to the lowest. Decimated by 
the artillery fire, the beach defense troops grimly held 
on. The two meals a day being dished out did not give 
real nourishment. The hospital laterals in Malinta 
Tunnel were filled beyond capacity. The situation was 
‚ at its most critical point. 


1 E ON the night of 15 April and every 

night thereafter, landing craft, armored barges and 
gunboats had been sneaked by the Japanese into Manila 
Bay through Boca Chica, the narrow North Channel. 
Under cover of darkness and intense air and artillery 
bombardment, the vessels were assembled from Nasugbu 
Bay in the South and Subic Bay in the North. 


A total of 110 boats of various types equipped 
with heavy machine guns, and eleven gunboat sections 
were gathered to transport the assault force. 


The Japanese plans called for two landings at 
one-day intervals. 
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The first wave was to be executed Бу a small 
force on the north shore of the tadpole’s tail, where 
the terrain slopes gradually toward the interior. This 
force was to drive inland and divert the attention of 
The Rock’s garrison. 


The second wave was to be executed by the main 
body of the invasion force, hitting the area between 
Morrison and Rock Point. Thus, one force would drive 
from the east and the other from the west, converging 
finally at Malinta Tunnel. 


The invasion was actually several weeks behind 
schedule. A malaria epidemic had broken out among 
the invasion troops, and was halted only by the arrival 
of 300,000 quinine tablets from Japan. 


On the evening of 5 May, the invasion flotilla 
shoved off Lamao carrying 2,000 men of the 61st 
Infantry and several tanks of the 7th Tank Regiment. 
This was the first wave. The second wave of 3,000 
men would follow the next night. 


The first wave composed of the 1st and 2nd 
Battalion under Colonel Gempachi Sato sailed toward 
a rendezvous point about a mile north of Cavalry and 
Infantry Points, where the forces would turn south 
and sail straight towards their respective objectives. 
Expected landing time would be 2300 hours, shortly 
before moonrise. 
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Near Cabcaben, Colonel Sato, who rode with the 
1st Battalion, discovered that the 2nd Battalion had 
drifted to his right instead of staying to his left. 


The navigators, who belonged to the 1st Sea 
Operations Unit and who had seen action in 
Singapore, presumed that the current would flow from 
Corregidor westward near the island itself. They found 
to their dismay that it flowed in the opposite 
direction, eastward. 

Carried by the strong current, Colonel Sato and 
the 1st Battalion landed 1,000 yards east of their 
destination. The 2nd Battalion headed to the right of 
the 1st, a mile east of its beach. 

The ist Battalion actually hove into the beach 
between Cavalry Point and North Point to which the 
covering Japanese artillery barrage had just shifted fire. 
Now within wading distance from shore, Sato ordered 
his men to land, at the risk of being massacred by 
their own artillery. 

As the boats loomed towards North: Point, every 
gun and searchlight on the tail of the tadpole opened 
up. The searchlights were immediately knocked out. A 
two-gun battery of 75-m.m.’s under 1st Lieutenant 
Roy Laurence which had remained silent so as not to 
disclose its position opened fire at point-blank range 
and one after another the Japanese boats disappeared 
into the dark waters. Half of Sato’s 1st Battalion never 
reached shore. 

Before midnight the 2nd Battalion began. to 
straggle in near North Point, two hours behind 
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schedule. The clouds which earlier had hid the moon 
drifted away, revealing the enemy’s approach under 
the clear light. The Rock then gave all it had left - - 
the 37’s, the three-inches, the 75’s and the two 
remaining mortars of Battery “Way” and the Batteries 
of Fort Hughes on Caballo Island belched death and 
destruction in a final bid to keep the enemy off the 
shore. 


The men of the 2nd Battalion cowered helplessly 
in their boats as they approached shore. The better 
part of the flotilla had sank, and many of the. 
remaining vessels leaked badly. Ninety yards off shore, 
a lieutenant ordered his men to disembark and wade 
up the beach. But the water was still deep, and 
weighed down by their equipment, many drowned. Оп 
the shore the- lieutenant found that seven of every ten 
of his men were missing. 


Colonel Sato was determined to keep on toward 
his objective despite his heavy losses. When between 
0200 and 0400, the Japanese appeared unable to press 
forward, the 14th Marine (US) launched three counter 
attacks which were all repulsed. 


Informed of the landings at midnight, General 
George Moore ordered the personnel of three batteries 
of the American 59th CA Regiment on Topside to 
report to the tunnel as infantry reinforcements. 
Caught in the relentless crossfire of General Kitajima’s 
artillery barrage, they were annihilated almost to a 
man. 
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At 0300, General Wainwright was told that 
Battery Denver had fallen into Japanese hands. This 
was an anti-aircraft emplacement just about a mile east 
of Malinta. Shortly after, the general was handed a 
radiogram which said: 3 

“During recent weeks we have been following 
with growing admiration the day-by-day accounts of 
your heroic stand against the mounting intensity of 
bombardment by enemy planes and heavy siege guns. 

“Inspite of all the handicaps of complete 
isolation, lack of food and ammunition you have given 
the world a shining example of patriotic fortitude and 
self-sacrifice. | 


“The American people ask no finer example of 
tenacity, resourcefulness and steadfast courage. The 
calm determination of your personal leadership in a 
desperate situation sets a standard of duty for our 
soldiers throughout the world. 


“In every camp and on every naval vessel, 
soldiers, sailors and Marines are inspired by the gallant 
struggle of their comrades in the Philippines. The 
workmen іп our shipyards and munition plants 
redouble their efforts because of your example. 

“You and your devoted followers have become 
the living symbols of our war aims and the guarantee 
of victory.” 

It was a message from the President of the 
United States, Franklin Delano Roosevelt, and it 
would become a testament to the great career of 
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Jonathan Wainwright. The General sat down and 
composed this reply: 


“Your gracious and generous message of May 4 
has reached me. I am without words to express to 
you, Mr. President, my gratitude for the deep 
appreciation of your kindness .... As I write this at 
3:30 a.m. our patrols are attempting to locate the 
enemy positions and I will counter attack at dawn to 
drive him into the sea or destroy him. Thank you 
again, Mr. President, for your wonderful message 
which I will publish to my entire command.” 


1 5 АТ 4:30 a.m., 500 untrained sailors being held in 

infantry reserve were hurled into the battle raging 
east of Malinta. Emerging from the Tunnel they were 
met with artillery fire, taking a heavy toll among the 
men armed only with rifles. Goaded by their officers 
led by Major Francis Williams, they managed to reach 
the battleline. The fighting was directionless and gory, 
but the Americans held their line. 

At 6:15 a.m., Williams launched an attack, 
catching the Japanese who had dug in, by surprise. 
Without plane and tank support the Japanese line 
wavered and then broke. 

By 9:00 a.m., the Americans had gained 300 
yards, but without support they were finally pinned 
down. Major Williams sent for reinforcement and 
artillery support. He got neither. 

At 10:00 a.m., the first Japanese tank appeared. 
The men panicked, but a rout was prevented. 
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Upon hearing that tanks had been landed,- 
Wainwright summoned General Moore and General 
Lewis C. Beebe. 

“We can't hold out very much longer,” he told 
them. “Maybe we could last through this day but the 
end certainly must come tonight. It would be better 
to clear up the situation now, in daylight.” 

“Tell the Nips,” he told Beebe, his voice 
breaking, “that we'll cease firing at noon.” It was 


10:15 a.m. 

At 10:30 a.m. Beebe proceeded to broadcast the 
surrender message which had been readied earlier. The 
same messáge was later broadcast in Japanese. 

“Message for General Homma....Message for 
General Homma, or the present commander-in-chief of 
the Imperial Japanese forces in Luzon. 

“Апу one receiving this message please transmit it 
to the Commander-in-Chief of the Imperial Japanese 
forces in Luzon. 

“For military reasons which General Wainwright 
considers sufficient, and to put a stop to further 
sacrifice of human life, the Commanding General will 
surrender to Your Excellency today, the four fortified 
islands at the entrance of Manila Bay together with all 
military and naval personnel and all existing stores and 
equipment ....” 

Wainwright ordered that all arms above .45 
caliber be destroyed. He radioed General Sharp in 
Mindanao transferring to him command over the 
Philippines except Corregidor, and for him to report 
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directly to General MacArthur. Wainwright hoped that 
this way he could surrender only Corregidor and the 
three smaller islands. 

Then Wainwright sat down to write his final 
message to President Roosevelt: 

“With broken heart and head bowed in sadness 
but not in shame I report to Your Excellency that 
today I must arrange terms for the surrender of the 
fortified islands of Manila Bay... . 


“There is a limit of human endurance and that 
limit has long since been past. Without prospect of 
relief I feel it is my duty to my country and to my 
gallant troops to end this useless effusion of blood and 
human sacrifice. If you agree, Mr. President, please say 
to the nation that my troops and 1 have accomplished 
all that is humanly possible and that we have upheld 
the best tradition of the United States and its army. 
May God bless and preserve you and guide you and 
the nation in the effort to ultimate victory. With 
profound regret and with continued pride in my 
gallant troops I go to meet the Japanese. Goodbye, 
Mr. President.” 


АТ NOON that day, the ceasefire order went 
16 down the Fil-American lines. The proud Stars and 
Stripes was hauled down and a white flag run up in its 
place. 

At half-past noon, as Japanese fire continued, 
General Beebe repeated his radio broadcast. The 
Japanese continued firing, so Wainwright dispatched a 
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four-man team led by Marine Capt. Golland Clark, Jr., 
with an interpreter, a flag bearer and a bugler, toward 
the Japanese lines. Only then did the Japanese cease 
firing. 

Capt. Clark met Colonel Motoo Nakayama, 
Homma’s senior: operation officer, who demanded that 
General Wainwright be brought to him. 

Clark returned to Malinta and shortly was headed 
back to the front with General Wainwright. Also in 
the party were General Moore, Colonel Pugh, Major 
Tom Dooley and Moore’s aide. 

On top of Denver Hill, the party met the 
Japanese group composed of Nakayama, a lieutenant 
Uemura who acted as interpreter and a private. 

“We will not accept surrender unless it includes 
all American and Filipino troops in the whole 
archipelago,” Lieutenant Uemura told Wainwright. 

“Т do not choose to discuss surrender terms with 
уои,” Wainwright told him, asking to be taken to the 
senior officer. 

Nakayama stepped up, and Wainwright told him 
he was surrendering the four islands оп Manila Bay. 

On hearing the translation, Nakayama broke out 
into an angry denunciation in Japanese. Homma had 
ordered him to bring Wainwright to Bataan only if the 
American General surrendered all Fil-American troops. 

In Bataan, Homma was sweating through the 
news that 31 boats had been sunk during the first 
invasion. The second wave due that night would have 
to be called off since there were only 21 boats 
remaining. When told that a flag of truce flew over 
The Rock. he refused to believe it. But when he 
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realized that American surrender was a reality, he was 
зо elated that he radioed Nakayama to bring 
Wainwright to Bataan immediately. 

At four o’clock that afternoon, General 
Wainwright was back in Bataan, which he had left 
only to assume command over Fil-American forces in 
Luzon with headquarters in Corregidor. From the 
dock at Cabcaben the Wainwright party, which 
included General Beebe, Colonel Pugh, Major Dooley, 
Major William Laurence and Sargeant Еее Carrol, 
was sped to the home of Silvestre Castillo, a small 
house set in a grove of huge mango trees. 

At five o’clock, Homma arrived. The two groups 
gathered around a long table, with the Japanese to one 
side facing Manila Bay and the Americans on the 
other. 


Wainwright presented а signed surrender to 
Homma who passed it on to his interpreter without 
reading it. The interpreter read it aloud, and Homma 
declared: “I cannot accept your surrender unless it 
included all American and Philippine troops on the 
archipelago.” 

“1 can surrender only my troops on Corregidor 
and the three fortified islands,” Wainwright replied. He 
told Homma he had no jurisdiction over troops in the 
Visayas and Mindanao, who were now under the 
command of General Sharp. 


But the Japanese had heard broadcasts from 
Washington naming Wainwright commander-in-chief of 
American forces in the Philippines and Homma told 
him so. 
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“When did you release General Sharp from your 


command? ” Homma demanded. 


“беуеп days ago,” Wainwright countered, 
pleading he would not be able to contact Sharp even 
if Sharp were still in his command. 

“I have destroyed my radio equipment,” he said. 

“I will furnish a plane,” Homma said, “Send a 
staff officer to Sharp.” 

Wainwright insisted he had no authority over 
Sharp whom he said now reported to General 
MacArthur. 


Homma lost his temper and started to pound the 
table. “Since you are not in supreme command,” he 
sputtered, “I see no further necessity for my presence 
here.” He started to leave. 


“Wait,” Colonel Pugh cried in alarm. After a 
quick huddle with Pugh and Beebe, Wainwright turned 
to Homma. 


“Further bloodshed in the Philippines is 
unnecessary and futile,” he said. “I will assume 
command of the entire American forces in the 
Philippines at the risk of serious reprimand by my 
government following the маг.” 


Homma was not convinced that Wainwright was 
sincere. “You have denied your authority,” he said, 
“and your momentary decision may be regretted by 
your теп.” He went on to say that if Wainwright saw 
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fit to surrender, he should surrender to Ше 
commanding officer of the Japanese forces on 
Corregidor. With that, he strode to his waiting cadillac. 


The Americans were left confused and 
bewildered. “What do you want us to do now,” 
Wainwright asked Nakayama. 


“You and your party will be taken back to 
Corregidor, and you can do as you damn please,” 
Nakayama replied through his interpreter. 


Meanwhile, Colonel Pugh had buttonholed a 
young Japanese lieutenant who had taught school in 
Osaka and asked him what Homma’s final remark 
really meant. 


“Wainwright should return to Corregidor,” the 
Japanese lieutenant said, “and resume fighting or 
surrender to the Japanese commander there.” 


Pugh went back to Wainwright who was fuming 
over the rude treatment he had received. After 
explaining to Wainwright what he understood of the 
situation, the two men turned to Nakayama. 


“General Wainwright will surrender the entire 
American forces to General Homma unconditionally,” 
Pugh explained to Nakayama. Nearby, a Japanese 
newsman named Kazumaro Uno stood, and translated 
to Nakayama. Uno had grown up in Utah and was 
sympathetic to the Americans. © 
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_ “I shall go with you to Corregidor,” Nakayama 
told the Americans, “and turn you over to the 
commanding officer there. You will stay for the night. 
Tomorrow morning, you will go to General Homma 
with a new surrender and an understanding to contact 
other American forces in the Philippines.” 


On Corregidor, Wainwright found that contrary 
to military ethics, the Japanese had advanced during 
the truce and now were 100 yards from the east 
entrance to Malinta Tunnel. He was led around 
Malinta to the San Jose market place on Bottomside, 
where he was introduced to Colonel Sato. He was told 
by Sato that the Japanese now controlled the area 
between the west entrance of Malinta Tunnel and 
Morrison Point. The tunnel had been occupied and 
only the wounded in the hospital were left inside. 
Sato was preparing to attack Topside. 


Convinced that a massacre would ensue if he did 
not surrender unconditionally at once, Wainwright sat 
down with Sato and consented to a document based 
on Homma’s terms. At midnight, by the flickering 
light of a candle, he signed the surrender papers. 


Then he proceeded to General Moore’s office and 
advised him of the unconditional surrender. Moore 
could give but meager comfort. Wainwright, 
accompanied by Colonel Pugh and a sentry, then 
proceeded to his own quarters and, for the first time 
in two days, slept. 
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Down іп Australia, General MacArthur was 
putting down these words on a piece of paper: 
| “Corregidor needs no comment from me. It has 
sounded its own story at the mouth of its guns. It has 
scrolled its own epitaph on enemy tablets. But 
through the bloody haze of its last reverberating shots, 
I shall always see a vision of grim, gaunt, ghastly men, 
still unafraid.” 


MacArthur would not meet Wainwright again 
until after the war. At the ceremonies for the 
surrender of the Japanese aboard the USS Missouri on 
Tokyo Bay, MacArthur arranged for Wainwright to be 
with him. The first pen he used in signing the 
surrender document, he presented to Wainwright. 


17 FOR SEVERAL days after the surrender there was 
no organization of any sort in Corregidor. At the 
time of its fall, there were 13,193 Americans and 
Filipinos on the island, broken down as follows: US 
Army —4,492; Phil. Scouts —1,028; Philippine Army 
—1,742; US Navy —1,715; Philippine Naval Personnel 
—400; Civilian Personnel —2,302. For two days, the 
surrendered forces moved around the island at will. 
General Wainwright was told to be ready at 2:00 
p.m. the day following, after he had signed the 
surrender document, for a trip to Manila. It was not 
until 5:00 p.m. that Colonel Haba came for him. He 
told Wainwright that they would be back in 
Corregidor by evening. But the General was never to. 
see Corregidor again. 
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By 8th May, most of the 12,000 military 
personnel on Corregidor had been rounded up into 
barbed-wire enclosures hastily thrown up by the 
Japanese on Bottomside, near the North Dock. From 
Bottomside the prisoners were moved on 10th May 
around Malinta Hill to the Navy seaplane hangars 
along San Jose Bay. They were to spend the next 
fourteen days here, in enclosures formed by 
barbed-wire, barrels and boxes extending 100 yards 
inland from the water’s edge and about 200 yards 
along the beach. Fortunately, most of them had 
brought along as many food rations as each could 
carry; the Japanese gave them none. The problem was 
water. Each day the Japanese captors allowed from 


two to three hundred prisoners to march under guard 
from the enclosure to the east entrance of Malinta 
Tunnel where running water was available. Since the 
only containers available were canteens and old tin 
cans, the water the men brought back could not meet 
the needs of the huge group. | 

On the night of 24 May, the prisoners were roused 
and ordered by the Japanese guards to prepare food 
enough for three days. The men gathered together 
what was left of their rations, boiled some rice and 
formed them into little balls. At three o’clock the 
following morning, they were divided into small 
groups for the trip and all through the hot morning of 
25 May the long weary lines marched toward South 
Dock where they were transferred to three Japanese 
transports waiting offshore. Twenty days after the fall 
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‚ of Corregidor, Ше prisoners took a last glimpse of 
their island as the transport weighed anchor for 
Manila. Many would never return. 

From the windows of the University Club on 
Dewey Boulevard, where he and his staff were 
confined, General Wainwright would see his men again 
marching from the piers on their way to Bilibid 
Prison. From Bilibid, the Filipinos were sent to Camp 
O’Donnel in Capas, Tarlac, and the Americans to 
Cabanatuan. 

Moved by the pitiful condition of his men, 
General Wainwright wrote General Homma requesting 
the latter to radio President Roosevelt for a ship with 
food, clothes and medicine for the prisoners of war. 
Homma did not reply. 


General Wainwright and his party were moved to 
Tarlac. On 11 August they were moved to Manila 
where they embarked aboard a ship for Formosa. 


Later they were moved to prison in Japan. 
. On Corregidor the Japanese set up a permanent 
installation of one reinforced company, roughly 300 
теп. They kept some 500 prisoners, mostly 
Americans. Most of the Corregidor technical experts 
also remained on the island, restoring the power and 
. pumping equipment. The others were made to clear up 
the debris, build living quarters for their captors, and 
given the task of hauling the metal scraps to the docks 
for shipment to Japan. They remained on Corregidor 
until shortly before the return of the Americans. 
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Then for three long years, Corregidor receded 
into oblivion. Not until after the end of the war 
would the world know its complete story. 


1 WHAT WAS the significance of Bataan and 
Corregidor? What did the bloodshed profit the 
American cause, and the Japanese? 

MacArthur early learned that it would be a fight 
to the finish on Corregidor. He knew early enough 
that he could not expect aid from outside. Why then 
did he commit his legions to a bloody struggle he 
knew, military genius as he was, he could not win? 

In his memoirs, Reminiscences, MacArthur alleges 
that our “‘tenacious defense against tremendous odds 
completely upset the Japanese military timetable, and 
enabled the Allies to gain precious months for the 
organization of the defense of Australia and the vital 
eastern areas of the Southwest Pacific.” 

The Allies have always averred that the stand of 
Bataan and Corregidor effectively checked the sweep 
of the Japanese over the Pacific and upended the 
Japanese timetable. It is said that by tying up men, 
armament and supplies on Bataan and Corregidor, 
MacArthur prevented the Japanese from overwhelming 
Australia in the South. The delay provided the Allies 
the second wind they needed, and gave them enough 
time to fortify Australia. As a matter of fact, before 
Corregidor fell, General Doolittle could launch air 
attacks on Tokyo, and bring the battle to Japanese 
soil. 
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There does not seem to be anything оп the 
historical record, however, to show that the Japanese 
ever planned to invade Australia. They did hope to 
negotiate a peace that would bring them control over 
colonial Southeast Asia. 

Neither does the Japanese timetable of conquest 
appear to have suffered from the stand of Bataan and 
Corregidor. The Japanese had planned to capture the 
rich oil fields of Indonesia, their primary objective in 
their Southward thrust, in one hundred and fifty days. 
This they easily did. 

The strategic importance of the Philippines to the 
Japanese lay in the following: 

They needed the Philippines as a stepping stone 
in their advance to the Netherlands East Indies, vital 
to the Japanese war effort for its oil and rubber. 

They needed the Philippines for naval and air 
bases from which they could operate to protect their 


communications lines to the south. 

They hoped to put the United States out of the 
war in the Far East by destroying American forces in 
the Philippines. 

They believed it necessary to deny the use of the 
Philippines as a base of operations for a belligerent 
power counteracting their moves in the Far East. 

They needed the natural resources of the 
Philippines for their war effort. 

MacArthur, in his memoirs, declares: “Bataan and 
Corregidor became a universal symbol of resistance 
against the Japanese and an inspiration to carry on the 
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struggle.” This is confirmed by the Japanese side in 
their records. Herein then, lay the significance of 
Bataan and Corregidor. It was not strategic, but 
psychological. 

To the Japanese, Corregidor proved the vincibility 
of the United States even more than Pearl Harbor did. 
То a nation to whom “face” is all-important, the 
conquest of Corregidor was an imperative which had 
to be settled regardless of cost. | 

At a conference with his staff before the all-out 
drive on Bataan, Homma’s chief of staff, one of his 
most trusted and most brilliant advisers, General 
Masami Maeda, advanced the opinion that the 
Fil-American troops bottled up on Bataan and 
Corregidor should be left to perish from exposure and 
starvation, and that Japanese forces committed to the 
assault on the enemy be utilized instead to speed up 
the conquest of the entire archipelago. Homma turned 
his recommendation aside. It was a humiliation to the 
samurai to settle a problem by abandonment instead 
of by confrontation. It was unthinkable, although it 
was a humiliation too for him to ask for 
reinforcements, without which he could not have 
concluded his campaign successfully. 

On the other hand, MacArthur would never have 
capitulated. The last message to MacArthur from 
Roosevelt, before the decision for him to command 
Allied forces in the Pacific and to evacuate to 
Australia, was to prepare for a last ditch stand. At one 
time, MacArthur vowed he would rather be destroyed 
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with the garrison than capitulate. Wainwright too gives 
the impression that General King should have perished 
with his troops in Bataan rather than surrender. 
MacArthur delayed his departure from Corregidor, 
holding on to wishful hopes of relief and entertaining 
visions of a guerilla warfare he personally led. It was a 
war where honor was involved, or, in the case of the 
Japanese, “face.” 

Thus, both MacArthur and Homma rejected 
alternatives that would have prevented the awesome 
sacrifice of human life. 

Bataan and Corregidor had their propaganda 
values for both the Allies and Japan. Both exploited 
ther: to the fullest. For America, Bataan and 
Corregidor became symbols of her commitment to 
freedom and democracy. For Japan, the fall of Bataan 
and Corregidor represented her strength and power. 

For the Allies the prolonged stand of Corregidor, 
not the result of the battle, was victory. The battle 
went to Japan, but it lost the war. 


19 PLANS TO regain Corregidor and the reopening of 
Manila Bay were originated at the Trident 
Conference held in May 1943, at Washington, D. C., 
where the military chiefs of the Allied Nations laid 
out the strategy for the world war and the invasion of 
Japan, At the Quadrant Conference held August that 
same year in Quebec, Canada, the plans were finalized 
and adopted, and a specific plan for the conduct of 
the war on Japanese soil was mapped out. Corregidor 
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became but one of the steps in the long-range plan 
which would end in the subjugation of Japan. 

Part of this plan is reflected in the 1945 biennial 
report submitted by General George C. Marshall to the 
Secretary of War, which said: 

“General Douglas MacArthur was directed to 
continue his operations up to the New Guinea Coast 
to reach the Philippines on the fall of 1944. 
Operations in the Gilberts, Marshalls and the Marianas 
were agreed to and it was forecast that by the Spring 
of 1945 we would be able to secure a lodgement in 
the Ryukyus on the threshold of the Japanese 
homeland.” 

On 9 August 1944, the first American air attack 
on Japanese military positions in the Philippines took 
place in Davao. On 2 September, the first air attack 
on Manila was made, and all throughout the first three 
weeks of October the Americans intensified bombings 
on military objectives in the Philippines. 

On 20 October 1944, an American force of four 
army divisions aboard a fleet of 650 war vessels landed 
at Leyte. After the first wave of assault troops: had 
established a beachhead, General MacArthur waded 
ashore with the words. “I have returned.” 

The landing in Leyte caught the Japanese 
off-balance. They had expected the landings to be 
made in southernmost Philippines, probably in Davao. 
Still, they put up a stubborn resistance on Leyte. Lt. 
Gen. Tomoyuki Yamashita who had succeeded General 

Kuroda as Commander-in-Chief of the Japanese forces 
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in the Philippines, rushed reinforcements Бу air and by 
sea. 

While the land battles raged, the Japanese fleets 
rallied forth in three columns towards Leyte Gulf, 
intent on destroying the American fleet and trapping 
MacArthur on the island. The first column, the central 
force, coming from Singapore, cut past Palawan 
through the San Bernardino Strait (Samar). The 
second column, the southern force, came from 
Borneo, steamed through Surigao Strait into the Leyte 
Gulf, while the third column rushed from Formosa in 
the north, into the Surigao Strait. The three forces 
composed of the main body of the Japanese Navy, 
and in a series of engagements off Samar, Cape 
Engano and Surigao Straits, they were annihilated by 
American task forces led by Rear Admiral J.B. 
Olendorf, Admiral William F. Halsey and Rear Admiral 
Thomas L. Sprague. Fought on 23 to 26 October, 
1944, these sea engagements are known as the 
“Second Battle of the Philippine Seas,” or the “Battle 
for Leyte Gulf.” They proved decisive to the 
liberation of the Philippines and to eventual victory 
over Japan. 


On 15 December, MacArthur came closer to 
Manila when American forces landed in Mindoro. On 9 
January 1945, General MacArthur made a full-scale 
landing at Lingayen. Reinforced by Philippine 
guerillas, the Liberation forces levelled off all 
opposition on the way as it headed for Manila. 
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At 6:30 p.m., 3 February 1945, the motorized 
unit of the First Cavalry entered Manila from the 
North. 

Objective of the First Cavalry Division was the 
Liberation of the Allied internees at Santo Tomas. The 
Japanese barricaded themselves at the gate and a brief 
skirmish ensued. Gathering the internees together in 
one building as hostages, the Japanese negotiated to 
leave the internees unhurt if they were allowed to join 
the Japanese forces outside Manila. | 

To save the internees, the Americans allowed Ше 
Japanese to withdraw, and by midnight of 3 February 
1945, the University of Santo Tomas internment camp 
was in Allied hands. | 


The following day, Japanese on the North Side of 
Manila retreated across the Pasig River, setting on fire 
the Quiapo, Sta. Cruz, Binondo and Tondo sections of 


the city as they fled and blasting bridges behind them. 


On 5 February, the advance units of the First 
Cavalry crossed the river in pursuit of the Japanese, to 
be joined by infantrymen from the 37th Division. 
Elements of the 11th Airborne Division who had 
paracnuted at Tagaytay Ridge entered Manila from the 
South. Trapped by the converging American forces, 
the Japanese in South Manila went on a rampage of 
bloodshed and vanaalism hardly ever paralleled in 
modern history. The South Manila area, including the 
districts of Intramuros, Malate, Ermita, Paco and 
Pandacan, was plunged into a ruthless orgy of rape, 
destruction and carnage. 
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On 7 February, аз the Japanese were perpetrating 
these atrocities, General MacArthur entered the City 
from the North. The battle for Manila lasted until the 
23rd, and by then the beautiful city was a mass of 
ruins. 

No city suffered a more cruel fate. Not Cologne, 
nor Hamburg nor London. Only Warsaw, perhaps. 


2 ON 3 FEBRUARY, General MacArthur ordered 

General Walter Krueger to secure the entrance to 
Manila Bay. This was to be effected by the seizure of 
Corregidor and positions around Mariveles. 

The Rock was to be taken by a shore-to-shore 
amphibious operation or parachute drop, or both. On 
5 February, XI Corps, moving east from Subic Bay 
succeeded in joining XIV Corps, thus sealing off the 
Bataan peninsula. 


MacArthur originally set 12 February as D-Day 
for Corregidor. The date had to be postponed to the 
15th to allow XI Corps more time to prepare. Rear 
Admiral A. D. Struble was designated by Admiral D. 
E. Barbey to command the assault. Struble did not 
have much time to plan, but his plans did carry 
through despite strong enemy opposition. 


Struble was handicapped by poor intelligence 
reports on the enemy strength. Estimates placed 6,000 
Japanese on Bataan and 850 on Corregidor. As it 
turned out there were probably but 1400 Japanese 
troops on Bataan, mostly around Mariveles, and close 
to 6,000 on Corregidor, mostly naval. 
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Preliminary to the assault, six AM and 15 YMS 
commanded by Lt. Commander James P. Keefer, 
carefully mineswept the approaches to the Rock, 
covered by light cruisers and destroyers under Rear 
Admiral R. S. Berkey. The minesweeping began 13 
February with Berkey’s group coordinating 
bombardment with bombings by army air forces based 
on Mindoro. Designated targets in and around 
Mariveles, Corregidor, El Fraile, Monja, Caballo and 
Carabao absorbed the American firepower, which did 
not elicit a reply from the island’s defenders. Berkey 
baited the Japanese with easy targets, but they did not > 
bite. This seriously disturbed Berkey, who had hoped 
to pinpoint the enemy’s defense thereby. 

The minesweepers returned to the task the 
following day, 14 February, St. Valentine’s Day, 
concentrating on the area between Corregidor and 
Caballo. At 8:40 a.m. the support group opened 
bombardment. At 9:33 the minesweepers reported 
they were under fire. A short while after, the sweepers 
noticed gunfire coming from Caballo. As the sweepers 
worked into the mine field south of Caballo, the 
Japanese opened up, and poured artillery fire from 
Corregidor, Carabao and from positions on the Cavite 
mainland. Their gunfire, however, was pretty 
inaccurate, and did not cause much damage. Admiral 
Berkey’s cruisers and destroyers replied, and by 10:16 
the Japanese positions fell silent. 


At daybreak of 15 February, the support group 


took stations 500 yards apart on a line running 
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northward from La Monja and reaching almost-to Ше 
Bataan shore. As daylight spread, these ships blasted 
off on targets on the north side of Corregidor, while 
the cruiser’s off-side 5-inch batteries trained on the 
Mariveles shore for bombardment and close support if 


called for. 


By 9:00 a.m., three minesweepers had looped 
around Mariveles Harbor without drawing fire. Gunfire 
on Corregidor was then lifted to make way for an air 
strike on the island. Japanese batteries had opened up 
once or twice but were promptly silenced. 


As the shore-to-shore landing forces from Subic 
Bay approached Mariveles, Japanese positions on 
Corregidor opened fire on the landing craft. The 
support group replied and shortly the Japanese fire 
ceased. The first wave landed on Mariveles beach at 
10:10 a.m., exactly on time. Opposition from the 
beach was light. Hampered only by a few hits from 
Corregidor, causing light casualties, the landing on 
Mariveles continued according to plan until the 
seventh wave, when the landing craft hit a mine. The 
crisis was immediately placed under control and by 
11:35, the final assault wave beached. 


At about 3:15 early the next morning, 16 
February, a number of Japanese 17-foot suicide boats 
launched from Corregidor approached the Mariveles 
Harbor undetected and succeeded in sinking three of 
the support craft. About thirty of these boats were 
dispatched for the mission from The Rock during the 
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night of 15-16 February. The majority never returned. 
Bataan peninsula was finally secured, and opened the 
way for the combined parachute-amphibious assault on 
Corregidor on 16 February. 


Corregidor had undergone heavy Allied bombing 
on the 23rd of January and in less than a month, 
3,128 tons of bombs were dropped on the three 
square mile island. 

The air bombardment, one of the heaviest bomb 
saturations in the Southwest Pacific, kept the Japanese 
off Topside. At 6:30 a.m., 15 February, support ships 
took station for a final bombardment which was 
completed at 7:46 a.m. The enemy did not reply. The 
naval bombardment yielded to an air strike at 8:00 
a.m. 

As the sun rose that day, the men on the landing 
craft saw formations of bombers circling The Rock, 
then dipping to unload their bombs. As explosions 
rocked the island, the cruisers and destroyers moved 
steadily in, taking advantage of the screen from heavy 
smoke caused by the bombings. 

“The smoke was so dense,” а correspondent 
wrote, “that we did not see the flashes of bombs and 
shells striking home. Diving planes vanished in the 
black welter and then zoomed out of it with 
screeching motors.” 

At 8:30 a.m. black transport planes in formation 
coming from the south approached Corregidor, bearing 
elements of the 503rd Paratroop Regiment. The logical 
drop zone was Kindley Field at the tail of the tadpole. 
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But from this point the paratroops would have been 
forced to fight uphill, against positions dug in and 
connected by tunnels. Maximum elevation at the 
bulbous end of the island, the head of the tadpole, is 
538 feet, flattening out to form the plateau that is 
Topside. The area, however, was covered with 
splintered trees, bomb craters and the remains of 
military installations, leaving but the old parade 
ground, about 325 x 250 yards, and the tiny golf 
course, a bit larger, as suitable drop areas for 
parachutists. Although open to hazards including 
tricky winds and the fact that the area was so narrow 
that the planes could be over the area only long 
enough for six to eight men to jump in one pass, these 
spots on Topside were picked for the airdrop. 

| The long trains of Army С-47 transports 
approached The Rock, edging close to the 500-foot 
cliffs. A sudden 18 mile-an-hour wind swept the air 
clear of the smoke and dust of the naval and air 
bombardments that had ceased but a few minutes 
earlier. Then troop carriers began to sow the sky. 
Chutes spilled out white and troops of the veteran 
503rd Parachute Regiment drifted down the parade 
erounds and golf course on the little island. 


George Weller, in his book, The Story of the Paratroops, 
relates situations, some humorous, others bizarre and still others, 
pathetic, that attended the landing of the paratroopers. 

On the first wave, 1,300 men jumped, and 700 more arrived 
three hours later. Four parachutes failed to open. Two befuddled 
jumpers failed to open their reserves and were killed. Two pulled 
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in time, thus becoming Ше exclusive “Corregidor Chapter of 
the 4000 Club.” (The 4000 Club is composed of those paratroopers 
who have counted up to one thousand and three waiting for 
their canopy to open. Its members wear a pin like ‘parachute 
wings with a four-leaf clover and the number “4000” on the 
leaves). 

One paratrooper whose chute opened slowly smashed through 
the broken roof of the barracks. He hung from the roof moaning, 
his anklebone showing through his boot, the other leg twisted 
in a right angle. 

Weller tells how both chaplains of the paratroops sustained 
serious injuries in the jump. The Protestant chaplain ended up 
with a broken leg, and the Catholic with several ribs fractured 
and a sprained back. 

One soldier landed on a roof and shouted to his comrades, 
“Hey, Pm up here! Come up and get me!” 

“Come on down!” his friends shouted back. 

I can't! The staircases are all gone!” 

“Then how do you expect us to come up?” 

A planeful of men came over with their right engine burning. 
The slip stream passing the open door was filled with sparks 
and flaming gasoline. If they jumped would their static lines 
be burned through before their canopies opened? Would their 
chutes and uniforms catch fire, their ammunition explode? They 
decided to jump. They landed scorched, with faces blackened, 
but alive. 

Floating down in twos and threes in their silk 
camouflage chutes, most of the men landed on 
Topside, but some hit the water, where waiting PT 
Boats picked them up. Others were carried to the face 
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of the cliff between Topside and the sea. One such 
group who missed the drop spot proved to be pivotal 


in the final capture of the island. Navy Captain 
Itagaki, who commanded the Japanese forces, had his 
attention called to landing craft approaching from 
Mariveles, and his observation post was thus occupied 
when suddenly some 25 paratroops, blown by the 
wind over the cliff, started dropping all around him. 
Caught utterly by surprise, the Japanese were 
overpowered and Capt. Itagaki killed. The death of the 
Japanese commander at this early stage of the battle 
had serious effect on the morale of the defenders and 
removed the source of direction on the Japanese side. 

The 34th Infantry was set to land in a cove on 
the south side near the base of the tadpole’s tail and 
take Malinta Hill. The troops were ferried in 25 LCM 
of the Special Engineer Brigade from Subic Bay. At 
5:32 a.m. the destroyers Picking and Young took 
positions off the selected beach, with Wickes north of 
the island, to soften up the landing area. The 
bombardment lasted from 9:42 to 10:20 that 
morning. Almost instantly the enemy guns on Caballo 
opened on the approaching landing craft. The first 
wave hit the beach at 10:30 a.m., under a hail of 


small arms and mortar fire. 


An eyewitness account of the landing follows: 

“Black Beach, this strip of sand was called. It lay 
open to crossfire from the flanking heights. We ducked 
and sucked in our guts as the motors pounded into 
high. The rocket ships cruised in close, passing the 
cliffs as they went. Then we made the run. We hit the 
beach two platoons abreast on a two hundred-yard 
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front. The ramps creaked down and we rushed ashore. 
Through swarms of big blue-bottle flies. Millions of 
flies. At this spot, the island is only five hundred 
yards wide. The sand was churned into an irregular 
pattern of craters. A bank of land mines followed the 
water’s edge and another bank of mines lay parallel to 
it some thirty feet inshore. Some of the mines were 
connected by trip wires which would set off if 
somebody stumbled. We kept going fast, leaping across 
the mines and the wires and holes in the sand.” 


While rolling out of their LCMs, a tank and 
bulldozer hit land mines and were disabled. The 
Japanese started firing again, and it was estimated that 
every boat trying to beach was hit, one in the third 
wave 40 times. Mines exploded, wreaking havoc among 
the jeeps, tanks and trucks coming up the beach. 
Finally, a tank came through and started demolishing 
Japanese pillboxes on the hill. 


The paratroops on the other side of the island 
were having no picnic either. Some of them were shot 
and killed stepping off their planes. Some got tangled 
up in trees, or landed in the deep ravines or in the 
cliffs and the skeletons of ruined buildings, making 
them easy prey to the enemy riflemen. 


At 12:30 p.m., that day, a second wave of 
paratroops dropped on Topside. The rate of jump 
casualties was so high that a third wave due on 17 
February was flown to Subic Bay instead and ferried 
to Corregidor by boat. 
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Crawling оп all fours, the advance party of the 
34th Infantry worked its way up to Malinta Hill. А 
tunnel opening guarded the approach to the hilltop. 
One squad fired two rockets to neutralize the guns at 
the tunnel mouth, while two squads dug in waiting for 
the Japanese to come out. 

At the top of Malinta, the men found tiny 
openings into the tunnel below, through which they 
dropped grenades. That the grenades hit was indicated 
by the horrible screams that followed the explosions. 

The third platoon raced towards Malinta Point, to 
be greeted by heavy fire from the tunnel entrance, 
leading to the hospital laterals. Bazooka rockets aimed 
at the source of the firing silenced the opposition. 
This platoon took possession of Malinta Point and 
encamped there. 

On the night of 16 February the huge explosions 
inside the tunnel began. The explosions caused heavy 
landslides, one of which sealed the east entrance, 
blocking the road around San Jose Point and burying 
a platoon of the 34th Infantry. Only seven in the 
platoon survived. 

That same night witnessed the first of banzai 
charges from the trapped Japanese who fought to the 
very end. Following is an account of the first charge: 


“First we saw a red flash come out of the tunnel 
-mouth and we were showered with rocks. 

“Then after a while, we heard the Japs starting to 
run out. We poured in rifle, carbine, tommy gun, BAR 
and pistol and also grenade fire from our three sides 
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and machine gun across Ше way opened up. They 
kept coming out all night and they didn’t have a 
chance. 

“Then just before dawn, we heard some more 
jabbering in the tunnel and about 15 to 20 shots. A 
bunch must have committed suicide.” 

On Malinta Hill, King Company had occupied the 
north end, while Love Company the southern side. 
Their mission was to guard the exits from the tunnel 
and keep the Japanese bottled up. For eight days, 
from 15 February to the 23rd, they fought off banzai 
charges. The stench of death from the tunnel became 
overpowering. 

For ten days two destroyers remained on station 
in the Bay just a few hundred yards offshore. They 
could see the movement of the Japanese between 
salvos and report them to the men ashore. The 
destroyers proved useful in sealing off caves that were 
inaccessible by land. Directed from shore, they fired 
single five-inch and 40 m.m. shots directly into the 
inouths of caves where Japanese were reported. 

On 17 February, the commander of the 34th 
Division and the commander of the 503rd 
Paratroopers met at Topside and shook hands. The 
Americans had taken complete control over Corregidor. 

In the evening of 21 February, the Japanese blew 
up Malinta Hill. An eyewitness account follows: 

“First there was a rumbling noise. It sounded 
like freight trains thundering beneath the rocks of 
Corregidor. Then there were mighty explosions, and the 
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island trembled. Sheets of flame shot trom the tunnel 
mouths. Flames belched through the summit of the 
hill. А crumbling hillside buried alive an Able 
Company detachment on a roadblock below. Rocks 
and wreckage and clouds of Japanese bodies sailed 
high in the mellow night. About fifty Nips, in columns 
charged. Machine guns mowed them down. Others 
came dashing out their tunnels. Our guns kept 
barking.” 

The American engineers poured gasoline through 
openings and sealed the entrance to the tunnel with 
blasts of TNT. Later, elements of the 34th air 
paratroopers heard mass singing and explosions inside 
the tunnels and caves, sounding muffled, faint and 
distant. | 

It had cost the Liberation forces 225 killed and 
missing to regain Corregidor for the Allies, with 405 
wounded and 240 injured in the air drops. 

Of the enemy, more than 4,500 were counted 
dead, 20 were captured, 200 were killed trying to 
escape by swimming out to sea. An estimated 500 
others were buried alive in the caves. 


On February 25, the 151st Infantry replaced the 
original amphibious assault forces, the 34th Infantry, 
to assist the paratroops in the mopping up operations 
and to completely secure the entrance to the Bay. The 
other islets and the southern shore had to be cleared. 
Troops of the 11th Airborne Division accounted for 
1,350 Japanese dead, wounded or captured at Ternate, 
Cavite, on 2 March. | 
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Оп the same day, General Douglas MacArthur 
returned to Corregidor. It had been three long years 
since he left the Rock on 12 March 1942. In Manila 
he gathered together as many of the men who were 
with him when he left and took the boat to the island 
that held bitter memories for him. 


Late that day he stood at the solemn ceremonies 
formally marking his return to The Rock. It was a 
moment full of emotion. Turning to the 34-year-old 
Colonel George Madison Jones, West Point, *35, who 
led the paratroopers, MacArthur said: 


“The capture of Corregidor is one of the most 
brilliant operations in military history. Outnumbered 
two to one, your command by its unfaltering courage, 
its invincible determination and its professional skill, 
overcame all obstacles and annihilated the enemy. 1 

have cited to the order of the day all units involved, 

and I take great pride in awarding you as their 
commander the Distinguished Service Cross as a 
symbol of the fortitude, the devotion and the bravery 
with which you have fought. 


“I see the old flagpole still stands. Have your 
troops hoist the colors to its peak and let no enemy 
ever haul them down.” 


21, SHELLING assumed а machinegun 
tempo,” a survivor said of the ordeal Corregidor 
underwent during its 27- -day siege, “we had the 
impression of standing on jelly.” 
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“Hardly a living thing stood,” another one wrote, 
referring to the total denudation of vegetation on the 
island after the ruthless bombardment from air and 
land Corregidor sustained. 


Today, all these are not even memory. Today, 
only the flights of coveys of birds startled by 
approaching motors disturb the air. Only the wheels of 
vehicles stir the dust. Gone the smoke and din of 
battle. Again the waves lap against the rocks on 
Morrison Point, endlessly tugging, forever groaning in 
the perpetual struggle between rock and sea. Again the 
forest reigns supreme, covering with its green cloak the 
deep scars left by bomb and shell, caressing with the. 
gentle fingers of vine and fern the spots where heroes 
fell and died, spilling guts and blood on the eternal 
earth. 


Peace at last pervades over Corregidor. War is 
remote, with only the silenced guns bearing weary 
testimony to the scourge that fell on the island, only 
the shells of buildings whose windows stare out 
blankly like eyes from an empty socket to remind one 
of the holocaust. 

Well might peace reign over this gallant little 
island. It earned its rest. 

ON TOPSIDE, witness to much of the island’s 

22 history, the Pacific War Memorial stands today, 
with a circular altar symbolic of a wreath of victory as 
the major focal point, a tribute to the United States 
and Filipino forces of World War П. 
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Financed with a 1964 appropriation voted by the 
US Congress, it is situated atop the island, east of the 
war-shattered buildings which still stand around the 
former drill field. 

Visitors to the site pass between staffs with flags 
of the United States and the Republic of the 
Philippines. A tourist center near the entrance, where 
a tablet bearing the words “The Pacific War Memorial” 
is located, houses a museum and documentary film 
projection room with a map mural. 


The major memorial structure is a rotunda, in 
which the circular altar falls directly under the dome’s 
open center through which light falls on the altar 
during daylight hours. The altar and frieze of the 
dome bear inscriptions in incised letters. 

A second focal point of the memorial is a 
monument sculpture at the end of a 500-foot vista 
beyond the rotunda. This sculpture symbolizes the 
freedom which was assured by the sacrifices of the 
men who fought and died in the Pacific War. 


From the rotunda, visitors approach the 
monument on a series of descending platforms and 
terraces, edged by pools. Eye level walls screen out the 
jungle, and direct the visitor’s vision toward the 
monument. Water flows from one level to the next in 
a series of cascades, weirs and spouts. Flowers 
surround the monument area. 

On the last terrace, 12 marble panels have been 
erected, each inscribed with the name of a major 
Pacific battle. The monument sculpture is on a raised 
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platform from which visitors may view Manila, 28.5 
miles to the east, and the Bataan Peninsula, 2.5 miles 
north. 

The monument commemorates the sacrifices, 
hopes and aspirations of the East and West in a 
meaningful structure that will be a perpetual reminder 
of the heroic struggle by the two countries to preserve 
freedom for future generations. 

The memorial was completed in the summer of 
1968. Construction and contract were supervised by 
the officer-in-charge of construction, Naval Facilities 
Engineering Command Contracts, Southwest Pacific, in 
Manila. Sponsors of the project were US 
Corregidor-Bataan Memorial Commission, the US 
Veterans Administration, and the Philippine National 
‘Shrines Commission. 

The $960,000 construction contract was awarded - 
to Weldon Construction Company of Manila. Total 
cost is approximately $1.23 million. 


CORREGIDOR WAS under the administrative authority 
2 3 of the National Shrines Commission in the Department 
National Defense until this authority was transferred to the 
Department of Tourism in 1986. The Department of Tourism 
in turn authorized the Corregidor Foundation, Inc., a private, 
non-stock, non-profit civic organization to assume responsibility 
for all work to conserve the erstwhile fortress as a historical 
relic and to realize the island’s potentials as a tourist destination. 

In 1987, the firm of Francisco Manosa and Partners, archi- 
tects, designers and planners, was commissioned to draw up a 
development program to implement the Foundation’s mandate. 
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The Manosa firm has created a five-year plan which calls 
for the apportionment of Corregidor into two zones, the Ме-. 
morial Zone and the Tourist Zone. 

The Memorial Zone is sited, logically enough, on Topside 
and partly on Bottomside at the head of the tadpole-shaped island 
where most of the historic ruins are located and where the Pacific 
War Memorial stands. The integrity of the memorial area is to 
be respected and no new construction is allowed that will detract 
from the dignity and solemnity of what is still a national shrine. 
Work on this area is restricted to what is necessary to preserve 
and maintain the war memorial and the relics, and permit visitors 
easy and safe access. 

The Tourist Zone is sited partly on Bottomside, at the Malinta 
Tunnels, and at the tail of the tadpole-shaped island. Here de- 
velopments are planned to fulfill Corregidor’s function as a tourist 
destination, providing visitors all amenities for a comfortable ~ 
and pleasurable stay. 

Towards this end, Barrio San Jose, the old civilian com- 
munity at Bottomside, is to be revived, to portray life in this 
community as it was before the holocaust of World War II. Facilities 
for entertainment and recreation are assigned here, including dining 
places, shopping centers, a theatre-museum, and service facilities 
necessary for a viable community. 

Replicas of ante-bellum landmarks like the Spanish-era light- 
house, the old St. Joseph’s chapel and Ше one-room school- 
house are to be constructed at the original sites. The restored 
lighthouse is to be refurbished as a stop-over point while touring, 
with catering services. The schoolhouse shall serve as the ad- 
ministrative center for the island. 

The Officers’ Clubhouse is expected to become an enter- 





tainment center when restored. At some point in the future, the 
par-3 golf course will become operational again. 

The cottages that sheltered eminences like Douglas Mac- 
Arthur, Manuel L. Quezon and Francis B. Sayre, Jr. are to be 
reconstructed, this time to shelter visiting dignitaries. 


The Manosa plan provides that all buildings retain the archi- 
tectural features of the originals, circa turn of the century when 
the Americans took over the island. 

To facilitate access by sea, the docks are being restored 
and modernized. The North Dock is the service dock for the 
island. The South Dock is used by ferries from Manila and other 
points. Access by air is through the old Kindley Field at the 
tail-end of the island. It has been expanded to accommodate 
15-seater light planes.The existing heliport is being upgraded. 
Internal transportation is provided by air-conditioned tour buses. 
At some future time, the old trolley system is expected to be 
in service again. 

At present, access to the island from Manila is by regular ferry 
operated by Sun Cruises, Inc. Departures from the ferry landing at 
the Cultural Center of the Philippines (CCP) Complex on Roxas 
Boulevard are at 7:30 a.m., Monday through Friday, and at 7:30 a.m. 
and 1:30 p.m., Saturday and Sunday. The seabus service is fully air- 
- conditioned and offers complete amenities on board, including a 
well-stocked bar. 


For overnighters, the Corregidor Inn at Barrio San Jose 
has been expanded to 32 rooms and its amenities upgraded to 
international standards. 

A 24-room hotel is planned for the northern beach area. 
The entire spectrum of water sports and recreation is expected 
to be this area’s main attraction. A 25-unit cabana complex is 
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projected for the southern beach area. A fully-equipped gym, 
a sauna and bath, and all-season tennis courts complement the 
accommodations facilities in this area. 

The theatre-museum at Barrio San Jose will exhibit feature 
films and documentaries on Corregidor lore. The existing Pacific 
War Memorial will serve as the repository of relics and memo- 
rabilia related to Corregidor history. 

Towards the tail-end of the tadpole-shaped island, sections 
have been reserved as picnic groves and camping grounds, with 
provisions for outdoor activities and nature study. 

The Malinta Tunnels are the site of ason-et-lumiere spec: 
` tacle, dramatizing great events of World War II of which Corregidor 
was the focal point. The tunnel chambers would contain dio- 
ramas with life-size wax figures and light-and-sound effects. 

The greening of Corregidor has begun with a great variety 
of native flora being emplaced in such masses that will even- 
tually make the old rock formation a verdant paradise. Small 
wildlife are being let loose in the vegetation to accent the landscape. 

Basic facilitics for a well-ordered permanent community 
are being installed, including sources of electric power, a water 
and sewerage system, and an internal communications system. 
Security on the island is provided by the Department of National 
Defense. 
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